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An oath, a red wig, red whiskers, a white | 
great-coat with a cape, a thick stick, and a| 
| bull-dog in a string, were characteristic exter- 
nals of an English Milor on the French stage, | 
during the time when Englishmen were any- | 
thing but honoured guests in France. A 
few years ago, a favourite comic song, sung 


on the Boulevards, was an Englishman's | 
dream ; in which, in a series of stanzas, ath| 


dreamer imagines he is on the point of death 
by pistol, by poison, by drowning, and by the | 
hangman; but, starting up at the critical 
moment, he wakes and exclaims, at the end 
of each stanza :— 


Ah, what happiness, if we could go on dreaming for ever , 


Even now, the popular notion of English 
melancholy and affection for suicide still dwells 
among the French in spite of railroads with 
their hundred thousand travellers per season, 
and we know not how many ten-thousand 
British permanent residents in France and 
French residents in England ; yet the bull- 
dog has been exchanged for most marvellous 


and courses of yachts and “ gigs,” 

In a recent collection of stories, purporting 
to illustrate the eccentricities of several 
nations, written by Monsieur Charles Newil, 
we have stories of Englishmen which could 
certainly have only been written by a French- 
man, after a week in London, lodging in 
Leicester Square, and studying English 
character nowhere beyond the purlieus of 
Soho and the confines of Regent Street. All 
the Englishmen so drawn have the same 
peculiarities—a disgust for life, a "passion 
for sport, a habit of drinking porto and grogs, 
and of smoking of cigars at all times of the 
day. 

Thus the story of Ephraim Wheat, Esq., 
opens with Ephraim examining the decorations 
of a long file of carriages, drawn up before 
the Club of Coventry, in Piccadilly ; then, 
entering the porte cochére, and ascending the 
staircase leading to the club, he asks a pow- 
dered, and liveried footman if Monsieur ‘Tom 
Wild is in the drawing-room ? to which the 
lackey replies, bowing respectfully, “ Yes, 
your honour.” Wheat proceedsto thedrawing- | 
room, and finds Wild leaning with his back | 
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against the chimney-piece, chatting to a 
circle of friends. He calls him on one side, 
into a little private room, saying to a waiter, 
who was engaged in arranging chessmen, 
“Davis, a bottle of port, and cigars :” port 
and cigars being, it seems, the inevitable 
accompaniment of every English interview. 
These having been brought on a silver salver, 
the door shut, and orders given that no 
one should be admitted, Ephraim Wheat 
were to confide to his brother-in-law, Tom 

ild—in a melancholy dialogue too long for 
us to quote—that his passage is taken in the 
Emerald for Baltimore ; that it is not for 
business, or for pleasure that he is under- 
taking this voyage ; but that he, the unhappy 
Wheat, having the reputation of being the 
first pistol-shot in England, has heard of an 
American, one Joe Erickson, who has eclipsed 
him ; being able to split six bullets on a knife, 
in six shots, at fifty paces. Accordingly, he 
has sent to Paris (of all places in the world !) 
for a pair of pistols—and intends starting 
instantly for the United States ; where, at 
Baltimore—near the prairies, and the Huron 
Indians—he intends to challengethe American 
to a match of two thousand five hundred 
shots. If victor, he will return by the first 
vessel sailing for England ; if vanquished, he 
will hang himself! 

“ My poor sister, my poor niece !” exclaims 
Tom Wild, “have you the courage to make 
the one a widow, the other an orphan ?” 

“Oh !” replies Ephraim, calmly, taking an 
envelope sealed with black out of his pocket, 
“IT have prepared for that, and you will be 
my executor. Mistress Wheat will have the 
finest diamonds, the best horses, and the 
most comfortable chiteau in the county of 
Durham ; and, as for little Mary, I have left 
her. a 

At this stage Tom Wild sees that argument 
is perfectly lost on his brother-in-law, and 
changes the subject to horses, hounds, parties 
de crickets, and yachts ; telling Ephraim that 
he expects to win enormous sums of money 
in bets by new arrangements he has recently 
made. 

“How, pray?” cries Ephraim, evidently 
piqued. 

“Why,” replies Tom, “as you are leaving 
England, I don’t mind telling you that, as 
you have for two years always beaten me on 
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the turf at Epsom, and in regattas at the Isle | 
of Wight, beside steeple-chases and skiff) 
matches, I have determined te regain my lest 
honours and money.” 

He proceeds to explain that he had) 
bought the best horse of Lord Yarmouth, as 
well as an extraordinary little mare, and had 
ordered a clipper, to be built in Newport, on 
the model of the America, and a gig from | 
Searle, on a plan of his own invention. With 
the help of these, in the absence of hig brother- 
in-law, he hoped within fifteen days to have 
in his drawing-room the gold cup of the 
Derby and the silver oar of the Lambeth 
regattas. 

Ephraim Wheat, Esquire, fired by the chal- | 
lenge, swallows the bait, and exclaims : 

“ Are you in condition ?” 

“Feel my arm,” replies Tom Wild. 

And Ephraim, “ feeling with all the care of 
a surgeon seeking for a fracture, finds the 
biceps of his brother-in-law as hard as iron.” 
He takes leave, declaring that he shall delay 
his departure to be present at the race. 

A month after this conversation, Ephraim 
Wheat, Esquire, in a cherry-coloured jacket, 
leather breeches, and top-boots, galloped past | 
the Stand, beating his only adversary, Tom 
Wild, by five lengths. Tom Wild had lost| 
four or five hundred guineas, and was dis- 
graced, as a jockey, among his friends, the | 
members of the Coventry ; but—noble self-| 
sacrifice !—he had saved his brother-in-law | 
from Baltimore and Joe Erickson. 

But even on the night after this victory, 


| 


amid the “howrahs” which accompanied each | 
libation of port and champagne from the cup 
of the Derby, the vision of Joe Erickson, the 
Backwoodsman of Baltimore, tormented the 


peace of Ephraim Wheat. Soon he again 
proposed to set out for America; but, the | 
night before his departure, he is informed by | 
his valet that Tom Wild had just launched a 
gig fifty feet long, in order to challenge the 
rowers of the College of Oxford—a college 
we never heard of before. Forthwith 
Ephraim Wheat orders his trunks to be un-| 

acked, and sends for Mr. Noulton the boat- | 

uilder. 

The day of the Greenwich regatta arrives. 
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the impossible canoe by a quarter of a length ; 
and, for a month, forgets Joe Erickson. 
At the end of that time he rushes in to Tom 


| Wild, haggard and wretched-looking, to in- 


form him that Joe Erickson has succeeded 
in splitting nine bullets on a knife, and that 
he is determined to set out, fired by the 
challenge, for America that night. Tom 
Wild, ashamed of his double defeat at Ep- 
som and Greenwich, declares that he will 
go too. They reach Liverpool by the ex- 


press train; and, finding that the packet 


does not sail for six hours, enter a tavern 
on the quay, of course order “des grogs” 
and pile the grate with coal. They are dis- 
turbed by the snoring of a man in a bearskin 
jacket. They wake him up. The conversa- 
tion turns on pistol-shooting, and Bearskin 
challenges Ephraim to hit the head of a nail 
at fifteen paces. Ephraim fires first ; and the 
ball, just glancing off the nail, is buried in the 
plaster of the wall. “Not bad,” cries the 
stranger. “Joe Erickson will not have quite 
robbed you of your money.” “Joe Erickson?” 
exclaims Ephraim and Tom; but, at that 
moment, as the American is driving down 
a ball with a mallet, the pistol explodes, and 
kills the identical Joe dead as Julius Ceesar, 
“ Devil !” exclaims Ephraim Wheat, Esquire, 
“the charge was rammed too hard. He would 
have missed the nail after all. You see, my 
dear Tom, I have no luck.” 


But the story of Prince Trennenhir is still 
more astounding than even that of Ephraim 
Wheat, Esquire. The scene opens in the Isle 
of Wight. It seems that the watermen hold 
their meetings in the summer at Cowes 
and Ryde, and that the club of Cowes takes 
the name of the “Royal Yacht Squadron 
House!” The salons of the Royal Squadron 
are furnished with great elegance and re- 
markable comfort. The servants wear a black 
livery with the initials R. Y. 8S. H. engraved on 
their buttons. The rooms are adorned with 
portraits of celebrated champions, such as 
Newel, Clasper, Combes; which we are 
much astonished to hear, for we have always 
thought that a yacht club is for sail- 
ing, not for rowing matches. On the day 














Tom Wild makes his light skiff fly over the! when the story opens, the Royal Yacht 
muddy waters of the Thames. No Ephraim | Squadron is in a state of fearful agitation ; 
Wheat appears. The president begins to and no wonder. The Indian Prince Tren- 
call over the names of the entries. Suddenly | nenhir, with a wherry fifteen feet long, had 
& murmur arises in the crowd on the banks! beaten Captain Gideon Headrig in an out- 
of the stream. Four stout watermen appear 


bearing on their shoulders “a long pirogue | 
made of a single plank of mahogany bent Wy 
steam.” Two of the watermen walk into the | 
water, waist-deep, to float the wonderful 
canoe. The other two lift into it a stout 
fellow dressed in red flannel. “ Hurrah! 
for Ephraim Wheat!” cry the crowd. Tom 


rigger thirty-two feet long, and had won 
fifteen hundred pounds. After the race the 
cornac, or attendant of the Prince, Monsieur 
Barlett, collects the money, and master and 
man retire to their hotel. The Prince was 
about thirty-two years of age, of a copper 
colour, with black eyes, and dressed in a white 
turban, a robe of muslin, full trousers, and 


Wild first shouts with joy; then thinks 


himself a fool to sacrifice his reputation to| Trennenhir, smiling affectionately, points to 
his brother-in-law. The race begins. Tom 


} ‘the door and the windows. Master Barlett 
Wild rows his best, but Ephraim wins with| bows respectfully, pulls down the blinds, 


morocco slippers. As soon as they are alone, 
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ps through the keyhole, and says in good 
glish, “The Earl de Winkles may safely | 
speak out.” 

Then follows a dialogue, from which it| 
appears that the Earl or Compte de Winkles 
had, eighteen months previously, lived in| 
a castle in the Orkneys, with nothing to 
do but to amuse himself with the chase, his 
horses and his farmers; but, ruined by the 
loss of two merchant-ships which appear) 
not to have been insured at Lloyd’s, and by 
the roguery of the agent of his counting-house 
in the Indies, he is now dependent for a 
living on wagers and prizes gained by his 

rodigious skill and strength. As a disguise 

e had assumed the costume of his old friend 
the Indian Prince ; and, with the help of a 
little burnt sienna, had been able to win in 
one year three times as much money as he 
required. 

After this explanation, the Earl de Winkles 
asked for his plaid inexprimable, and his 
blue pilot coat; but declined to wash off the 
sienna, lest he should be assassinated by the | 
members of the R. Y. 8., whom he had hum-| 
bugged. 

He looked over his agenda, rubbed out the | 
regatta of the Isle of Wight, and put down 
fifteen hundred pounds profit ; regretted that 
he could not accept a challenge from Schriften 
de Orientalis, to swim six times across the 
Thames at Hungerford Bridge, because his’ 
brown dye would infallibly be washed off. He 
turned to “ Match decricket, between the cham- 

ions of Durham and Stockton,” and swore that 

e will forfeit his earldom if his bat did not 
knock down all the “crickets” of the clan | 
Stockton, and so end the campaign by win- 
ning two or three thousand guineas. Eight 
days afterwards, the Yellow Prince was pro- 
claimed champion of the clan Durham ; and | 
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ion of his whip. A dialogue follows 
etween the lord and Mistress Nichol Dick ; 
from which we learn thatthe farmer is seeking 
gulls’ eggs on the cliffs, that the lord wishes 
him to discontinue so hazardous a pursuit, 
and further, that the farmer’s family were, 
through the generosity of the lord, the 
richest in the Orcades, and that the farm 
itself was a model of cultivation. 

The farmer returns, and he and the Earl 
go out to look at the farm; but Lord Winkles 
first presents the wife with a couple of 
roleaus of guineas for distribution among the 
children. 

Soon after old Barlett arrives, all dusty 
and unhappy-looking. He comes to say that 
a forgotten creditor has turned up, and that 
the next day Lord Winkles, who appears not 
to have enjoyed the privilege of his order of 
immunity from arrest would be lodged in pri- 
son, Mistress Nichol Dick is quite astonished; 
although she does not understand law, she 
thought Lord Winkles—who had given her 
husband the farm, as well as very large sums 
of money—had been very rich. However, 
she is only too happy to meet this French 
edition of Caleb Balderston half-way. She 
opens a drawer full of guineas, and offers to 
sell fields and forests which must be valu- 
able, as they are more rare in the Orkneys 
than hailstones are in Bengal. 

Presently Lord Winkles returns in high 
spirits ; and, sitting down to table between 
Mock and Gibby, amuses them while eatin 
heartily by conjuring-tricks and imitations of 
the cries of animals ; all the rest of the com- 
pany are sad and silept. 

“Come,” cries the lord, holding out his 
vlass to Nichol, “another glass of Porto, 
Bere’ good luck to the farmers of Oxstall !” 

After the inevitable Porto, he embraced 





the old Barlett, on making up his accounts, | the children, and galloped away with Barlett 
found a balance of eight thousand pounds, the | until they came to a burial-ground, where 
result of the transaction. The next day, the| they dismounted, “fasten their horses to a 
Prince, washed white, resumed his title, and clump of pines, whose tops were silvered by 
sailed in the packet which plies between the | the rays of the moon,” and proceed to a 
Newcastle and the Orkneys, for the Kirkwall.| granite tomb, There the Lord Winkles ex- 
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On arriving at the Kirkwall, the Earl sent 
Barleit to the post-office; and, mounting a 
hired pony, galloped off to one of his farmers 
who haus the peculiar name of Nichol 
Dick. 

“Mamma Edith,” scream two marmots 
(Anglicé kids), on seeing the ex-prince over 
the hedge of the cottage, cantering up, 
“here is Lord Winkles ! ” 

Mistress Nichol, letting a pudding-pie, 
which she holds in a cloth, fall into an 
earthen pot, gives a cry of joy. Lord 
Winkles enters, and shakes both the white 
blue-veined hands of the pretty wife three 
times. Mistress Nichol’s hair, we are tol in 
an aside, was as red as a squirrel’s, which 
accounted for her hands being so white. Her 
two interesting children bearing the truly 
Scotch names of Mock and Gibby, hang on 
the skirts of Lord Winkles’ jacket, and take 


plains that in his youth he had accidental 
shot John, the father of the red-haire 
Mistress Nichol, and that he felt bound to 
ruin himself, in order to compensate the 
daughter, who believes that the father had 
shot himself. 

The next day Mr. Nichol Dick —who 
seems wonderfully well supplied with ready 
money—appears with six hundred pounds to 
pay off the inexorable creditor ; but, at the 
same moment, the eccentric peer rushes into 
the room in a high state of excitement, 
crying, “ Barlett, I ama millionnaire ;: a letter 


just received tells me that the real Prince 


Trennenhir is dead, and has left me all his 
fortune. Nichol, I shall give twenty-five 
thousand pounds to Mock and Gibby. 

what a famous thing it is to be rich!” 
So saying, he faints away; while Barlett 
murmurs, very sensibly, “If John had died 
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of a surfeit from pudding, Mock and Gibby 
might have been now hunting sea-birds’ 
eggs for their dinners.” 


In the next story—The Adventures of 
l’Honorable M. Belfast—the scene is dated, 
Gravesend, second of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two. The Honorable Belfast is 
giving orders to his valet-de-chambre, Jim. 
Jim is to admit no one but Sir Richard Linn, 
the Baronet Nithsdale, and M. Clifton, and 
to bring down stairs his best dressing-case, 
his fowling-piece number three, and a certain 
choice picture. Jim bows to the earth be- 
fore the honorable member of the Chamber 
of Commons, and exits. 

Monsieur Belfast looks mournfully at the 
pendule, and then, with a slow, sad step 
enters his bedroom. After having shut and 
double-locked the door, he opens the win- 
dow, and gazes on the Thames, which flows 
beneath. It is low water, and a bank of 
yellow mud lies below the window. “No, 
no,’ he murmurs to himself, “it would 
be a dirty death,—unworthy of a gentleman.” 
Turning from the window, he sits down at 
a rosewood table, and gently raises the 
cloth, which covers half-a-dozen little bottles. 
“Let us put these in order,” he mutters, 
taking up phials marked Digitaline, Lauda- 
num de Sydenham, Chlorhydrate de Mor- 
phine, Curare de Java, Acide Hydri- 
cyanique. “Devil, I have only six drops. 


It must have evaporated,” he mutters ; 
and, replacing the phial, he takes up a 


pistol, snaps it several times, then loads 
and caps it carefully, and places it like 
a sentinel before the collector of poisons. 
Next he draws out a pair of razors, strops 
them, tries them on the palm of his hand, 
and places them crosswise beside the pistol. 
Three knocks at his chamber-door interrupt 
his pleasing reflections. “They are punctual,” 
he exclaims. “It seems I am never to know 
disappointment.” 

The raps announce the three expected 
guests. They enter; they compliment the 
Honorable Belfast on his personal appear- 
ance. The baronet, Nithsdale, declares that 
he looks younger, handsomer, and jollier than 
ever. The rest echo the opinion, praise his 
house, where he can see the regattas from 
the windows; every polite speech seems 
to make Mr. Belfast more angry; but he 
restrains himself, and asks them to accompany 
him to the drawing-room, where “port and 


cigars will amuse them while he talks of| 


” 


serious matters.” Jim, in answer to the bell, 
brings in an immense silver salver covered 
with bottles and glasses. Monsieur Belfast 
presents him with a purse, saying,—* Jim, in 
eight days you will enter the service of my 
relation M. Weems as first valet-de-chambre. 
Go, and admit no one!” 

The stage being clear, and the actors all 
present, the Honorable Belfast proceeds to 
question his friends as to their courage. He 
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ascertains that the baronet Nithsdale, in 
hunting the crocodile between Syout and 
Keneh, had nearly been devoured four or 
five times; that Sir Richard Linn had been 
pierced by a poisoned arrow near Chadnegre ; 
that he first became indigo blue, while his 
head swelled like a balloon ; afterwards yellow 
as saffron, and wasted until he was nothing 
but skin arg bone ; but that the poison being 
of second quality, he had finally recovered, 
As to Mr. Clifton, he had been hardened to 
death in all its forms, on the hulks of Ply- 
mouth. With these antecedents Mr. Bel- 
fast feels satisfied that his three friends 
have a full stock of calmness and moral 
|courage, and would approve of his de- 
cision, after they had answered his ques- 
tion. 

This question was, Do you consider me 
really happy ? 

“We do,” they replied in chorus. 

Further cross-examination, which we need 
not repeat, brought out the opinion of the 
three drinkers of grog; that Lady Belfast 
was very fond of her husband, and that the 
Honorable Belfast was sound in wind and 
limb, very handsome, and enormously rich. 
But, when they were asked whether they 
would undertake to say that these causes 
of happiness would endure for ever? like 
sensible men they hesitated. 

“You are right,” observed Belfast ; “Lady 
Belfast owned to me one day, that she first 
admired me for my raven hair. Should I 
become bald like you, Clifton ; should I lose 
my fortune, or have to wear a wig, I should 
no longer be perfectly happy, therefore I 
am determined to depart before trouble 
comes.” 

After announcing this determination the 
three friends, on being asked their opinion 
seriatim, approve the suicidal resolution with 
a unanimity which strikes the M.P. with 
astonishment mingled with admiration. Bel- 
\fast next proceeds to present the gun 
‘number three to the baronet crocodile- 
killer, the enamelled dressing-case to Sir 
Richard, and a painting by Ostade to the 
Doctor. 

“ Adieu, my friend,” murmurs Nithsdale, 
wiping away a tear. 

“'Think of us sometimes, my goed Belfast,” 
sighs Richard Linn. 

“If you choose fire-arms,” said Dr. Clifton, 
“put the barrel to the left temple, but not 
too near. That is the best plan ; no fear of 
wounding without killing outright.” With 
this bit of advice Belfast retires behind the 
scenes into the darkness of his chamber ; 
there he hears the noise of a file, and finds 
arobber breaking open his cash-box ; he points 
a pistol at him. 

“ Fire,” says the robber ; “if you miss, 
Lowel Lowel won’t miss you.” 

Mr. Belfast is terrified at the name of the 
greatest bandit in England. A conversation 
ensues, in which the M.P. consents to the 
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robber taking all the cash he can find. In| appointed affection had driven him into this 
return Lowel recommends him to listen at) artificial solitude. He had fallen in love 
the keyhole while he fires a pistol out of) with Miss Mary, a beauty such as Lawrence 
the window. The three guests, hearing the| loved to draw, the sister of Sir George 
report, believe all is over, and begin to| Peebles, who lived near him in the island 
talk. One observes that Lady Belfast| of Anglesey. 
can now marry her cousin Henry; the} Sir James was young, handsome, and rich, 
other, that Belfast will not hear of the|but always too late. After thinking of 
bankruptcy of his banker, Simon Maidel ;| making his offer for two years, he made up 
and the third, the Doctor, that Belfast| his mind at midnight; but, considering that 
was getting fat, and would probably have| hour unreasonable for popping the question, 
died of apoplexy. |he adjourned it until the next day. The 
On hearing these unpleasant truths, the| next day, as he was dressing for the purpose, 
M.P. in a rage vows vengeance against the/ the pilot of his yacht came to tell him of a 
cousin Henri, the banker, and the doctor, and| wonderful shoal of sardines. We certainly 
is determined “to incrust himself in life.”| were not aware that sardines travelled so far 
He gives Lowel two thousand pounds to) north. Taking it for granted that Sir George, 
receive him into his band, and sets out at| who had also been summoned, would meet 
once. Descending by a rope to the robbers’| him at sea where the offer could be made 
boat, he proceeds to the burglars’ house of call,| more pleasantly, James Turner went on 
“ Hotel Albany, Regent Street.” Arrived| board his sloop, Unfortunately, the shoal of 
there, after shaving off his whiskers by way | sardines made away for the Frith of Solway, 
of disguise, the Honorable Belfast signs a| the lover following, and was rolled about three 
easy parchment of partnership, presented | times twenty-four hours before he cast anchor 
y Lowel to the gentleman. in his own port. The first person he met on 
The Honorable Mr. Belfast passes the fol-| the jetty was the valet of Sir George Peebles, 
lowing eight nights in ditches, or in rushing| who told him that his master had left for 
across fields, guided by the signals of robber | Cumberland, where his sister was about to 
spies. At the end of that time Lowel pre-| marry Sir Edward, son of the celebrated 
sents him with his share of the spoil, nothing) Major Hogsen. 
less than seventy-five thousand pounds in| Of course, James Turner’s first idea was a 
bank-notes ; and insists, in spite of the M.P.’s| strong dose of chlorhydrate of morphine ; but 
excuses, that he shall accompany him to the| his honor’s family apothecary refused to 
Queen’s theatre. There he makes him pick| supply the article. After a course of meta- 
the pocket of Lord Kendal, one of his parlia-| physical reasoning, Sir James applied for and 
mentary colleagues. Lowel seizes on the stolen| obtained the post of light-keeper, where, 
handkerchief, spreads it out like the mizen solitary as Robinson Crusoe, he fished or shot 
sail of a frigate, and blows his nose until} gulls in the day, lighted the lamps at night, 
every one stares, ‘he Honorable B. rushes| read, smoked, and drank flowing bowls of gin 
out of the theatre, leaving his hat and cloak } punch. 
behind, and flies to the robbers’ den in| On the fifteenth of June, the baronet 
Regent Street. As soon as the bandit re-} was as drunk as Falstaff; and, walking on 
turns, the M.P. exclaims : deck to sober himself, he was disturbed 
“ Lowel, you are a monster, and I am the| from his misanthropical meditations by his 
most unhappy man in the world.” dogs chasing and slaying an unfortunate 
“Say you so?” cries the robber chief.““Doj|rat in the hold. James took a pair of 
you mean it ?” tongs; and, laying hold of the dead rat, 
Then follows an explanation, from which | climbed to the deck to throw it overboard, 
it turns out that Lowel is no other| when he started back on seeing Sir George 
than his cousin Henry, captain of a mer-| Peebles, Miss Mary, and an unknown gen- 
chant ship, and no robber ; that the whole} tleman, leaning against the starboard bul- 
affair has been a farce performed by the} warks. 
three friends and the captain in order to} “My friend,” cried Georges, not recognising 
cure the Honorable Belfast of his suicidal | Sir James, “help us to put our provisions on 
tastes, board—our boat is alongside.” 
The young lord (it will be observed that 
The last specimen of an eccentric English-| Sir James is turned into a lord) blushed red 
man is the baronet James Turner, who on the} as a cabbage at being caught rat in hand, 
fifteenth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-| and first threw it, pincers and all, overboard; 
one, at a quarter-past one oclock A.M., was|then, pulling the mysterious sorway over 
pocins the deck of the floating lighthouse off| his eyes, he cried, in a disguised voice, “ You 
olyhead, dressed in a mackintosh jacket | must return to your boat; the regulations 
with a sorway, whatever that may be, on|of the Admiralty forbid me to receive 
his head, followed by four deerhounds, Yeo-| strangers.” 
man, Snowball, and Selkirk. The baronet}; But the strangers decline to cross the 
had been a month keeper of the floating lights| stormy waters ; and, while they are talking, 
at a salary of thirty pounds a year. Dis-| their boat is carried away. Mutual recog- 
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nition follows ; and, on being questioned, the | English ; 
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in a manner that remind one 


young lord, Sir James, stammers that he is 
there to fish ; that he “adores line-fishing.” 
The third person is, of course, Sir Edouard 
Hogsen, at whom Turner looks daggers and 
icicles. He then inquires if Georges has a 
good appetite ; and, on learning that he has, 
and that Sir Edouard has a still better one, in- 
forms them that, in three days, all the gentle- 
men will be in a state of starvation; for that a 
boat from Holyhead only brings provisions 


of Hogarth’s caricature of the lean French- 
man roasting frogs on his dress sword. 


TREMENDOUS BORES. 

Wuewn the Russian commander of Sebas- 
topol found that he would not be able to 
screen his ships from the fire of the enemy 
and that the fleets of England and France 
would come into the harbour, he sunk the 


every eight days,—that, to impress the Ad-/ great fleet of sixty-six ships! The British 
miralty with his economy, he has the pre-| sailor sighed as he viewed the tops of the 
vious day taken only half the usual allow-| masts, peeping out of the water, and counted 
ance ; but that, by excessive frugality, they|the loss this act was to himself. What a 
may manage to survive until the twenty-|rich prize did the harbour of Sebastopol 
first: that he did not intend that Miss/| contain! 

should suffer in the approaching famine; but} After the city had fallen, a company of 
that he would take care she survived to| divers, under Mr. Deane, was sent out from 
relate how three gentlemen died of starvation | Kent. The director of the party was pre- 
on the Holyhead light-ship. So saying, Sir) pared to send down his men, and furnish a 
James showed his guests to their cabins,| report of the condition and situation of the 
and then spread breakfast, which seems not ships; but the guns from the North side 
to have consisted of the cocoa, salt pork, and| prevented the vessel, which bore the diving 
biscuit, or the cabbages and fresh beef, usually | apparatus ; and then peace came, and the 
supplied by Admiralty contracts, but to| sunken ships, that cost millions in their con- 
have been rather in the style of the comes-| struction, were left to the Russians. They 
tibles of Fortnum and Mason, or a Parisian | have not been raised ; though a eontract has 
restaurant. Sir Georges and Edouard counted | been entered into with an American, who is 





each mouthful ; but Sir James eat half a pie 
and a whole fowl, and drank three bottles of 
Bourdeaux Lafitte! After breakfast, the 


_ ascended the deck, there his honour, 


ogsen, became sea-sick ; Georges went to put 
his friend to bed, leaving James and Mary 
to come to an explanation and confession of 
mutual affection. On the same evening, Sir 


James put the fatal question to Sir Georges | 


—Sir Georges declined to accept the Light- 
house-keeper Baronet, because Sir Edouard 
“had superb chases in Cumberland.” No 


more was said in the following two days. Sir) 


James devours everything ; on the fifth day 
the provisions are exhausted. Then follows 
a dialogue which ought to be transferred 
to the stage. Weshould like to see Robson, 
as Sir James, inform Sir Georges that the 
rats had eaten the last crust. Sir Georges 
and Sir James are equally obstinate; Sir 
Edouard remains sea-sick below; Miss 
Mary, at the proper moment, rushes for- 


ward, and throws herself at the feet of her) 


brother, crying : 

“TI, too, am hungry! 
James!” 

“ What ! this tiger?” cries Sir Georges. 


let me marry 


But, of course, he consents, on one con-| 
dition—that they shall all have breakfast im-, 


mediately! Sir James skips to the bows, pulls 
the trigger of a small carronade—a roar 
follows the explosion. 


“ What’s that ?” cries Sir Edouard Hogsen, 


protruding a cotton night-cap up the gang- 
way. 
“It is the salute for my wedding-break- 
fast,” replies Sir James Turner. 

And so end the French tales of the 


reported to have shown great skill in recover- 
| ing from a depth large sunken ships in other 
parts of the world, His vast hydraulic 
apparatus and suitable appliances are to be 
put in operation very shortly, upon the 
arrival of these from the United States. A 
newspaper account has conveyed to the 
public many particulars of the intended 
plans, and of the descent of a diver to view 
many of the costly ships. This explorer 
|found the American raisers had been anti- 
cipated by a more numerous, indeed innu- 
merable party of joint carpenters and masons, 
destroyers. Let us confine our attention for 
a while to these operatives, whether working 
for themselves alone, or revenging the Turks 
for the affair of Sinope. 

The boring worms are most destructive 
creatures. Like other pests, as man calls 
such things, when he suffers individually b 
them, they are of great use in the world. 
Their mission is well defined. They are of 
several sizes, and are generally spoken of as 
the Teredo or boring worm. There is a 
smaller kind, which is very destructive, the 
Limnoria terebrans, In many climes the 
rainy season causes floods, which bring 
down and lodge at the mouths of the rivers 
thousands of trees, which threaten to close 
their mouths, This would be the inevitable 
result if the tree were left to undergo slow 
decay. The Teredo, however, comes to the 
aid of man, and renders incalculable services 
in boring every tree till it is internally like 
|a@ honeycomb, and breaks up and floats away 
piecemeal, Thus an entrance is preserved 
and an outlet maintained for a country 
,extending perhaps for hundreds of miles, 
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In civilised countries the services of this 
great family are not required. The incon- 
veniences and the costly damages they effect 
| are the occasion of loss, and of a serious 
expenditure to prevent their ravages. It has 
been estimated, that. at Plymouth and Devon- 
port alone the boring worms have in one 
year damaged Government works to the| 
amount of eight thousand pounds, In seven-| 
teen hundred and thirty-one and thirty-two | 
they committed such ravages in the piles 
forming the sea-defences of Holland, that 
the Dutch were seriously alarmed. In Eng- 
land, when oak timber was a drug, this wood | 
was much used for marine constructions, | 
such as harbours, groynes, &. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign the name applied to them 
in petitions, setting forth the losses sustained, 
was expressive. This was Artes. 

The animal of the Teredo is like a long 
white worm, varying from a foot to two feet 
and a half in length, and about the size of a, 
person’s finger. Mr. Brunel perceiving how 
this soft creature bored on, and encased 
itself in a caleareous piece of masonry or tube 
as it progresses, perceived how he might 
bore the great Tunnel under the Thames. 
Men drove rods into the mud from a shield, 
which was moved forward as they bored 
their way, and a brick arch was constructed 
behind, in imitation of the calcareous tube 
of the worm. Thus does observant man 
treasure up and apply what even the ani- 
mals in the lower scale of creation can teach. 

The destructive Teredo, like the lion, has 
his jackal—the Limnoria terebrans, or gribble 
worm. Wood-work in most situations, as 
posts in harbours, and piles of wooden bridges, 
must be protected by copper sheathing or 
square-headed nails made for the purpose. 
The gribble finds some little space, bores in 
and Renee the wood around, The Teredo 
then finds an entry and destruction follows. 
The wooden bridge over the estuary of the 
Teign was destroyed some years ago. Other 
similar works, and particularly projecting 
landing piers, have been either eaten away, 
or jeopardised. 

In the account that has been cireulated 
through the medium of the press of the 
sunken fleet, its condition, and the ravages of 
the worm, there is matter that is not intelli- 
gible to one who studies the habits of the 
lower animals of creation. 

We are told that a diver has gone down to 
visit the great fleet, which he finds in the 
middle of the harbour, and upon tlie north 
side, lying there on the sand; on the south 
side, on mud, 

It is further stated that the depth of water 
is sixty feet. Now this is a very convenient 
depth, for Man and the Teredo are limited 
in their operations to the same depth from 
the surface. A ship sunk in water twenty 
fathoms or one hundred and twenty feet 
deep is safe from the family of carpenter- 
mason worms, of whatever species (and for 


which consult that admirable treatise, the 
Manual of the Mollusca, by S. P. Woodward, 
Esq., F.G.S., of the British Museum). Man 
has gone down so deep, but he can do but 
little under such a pressure ; and that is his 
limit. Perhaps few men could descend so 
far. At half that depth each of Mr. Deane’s 
party with his crow-bar is in power as a 
giant, and in the four hours during all which 
time each remained below, working at a 
wreck, performed prodigies ! 

The Russian ships that lie upon the sand 
are reported to be untouched by the worm ; 
while those ships upon the mud are in this 
short time so much affected that they will be 
worthless, 

Reading this statement, many understand 
that the Teredines do not exist where the 
bottom is sand ; and where the mud is, they 
are ready to transfer themselves, like rats in 
a dock, at once to do execution upon sunken 
timber fully-grown and with fully developed 
powers, 

From my experience I can readily be- 
lieve there are seasons when the ravages of 
these animals are more felt than at others 
As a member of a south-western town-coun- 
cil, I learnt that elm sheathing to masonry 
or oak-posts were, at times, though upon 
the sand, eaten up presently. 

As to the mud of Sebastopol harbour being 
the habitat of the fully grown worm, this 
must be quite a mistake. 

The balk, floating planks, and beams of 
different woods, occupied and quite honey- 
combed by the Teredo, show no outward 
signs of being tenanted by the carpenter- 
mason. The worm entered when very minute, 
when an emigrant upon the look-out for a 
domicile, and fully endued with the powers 
of locomotion. Some bored for three feet 
and encased themselves with masonry as they 
proceeded, No one interferes with another, 
in which admirable social excellence the 
are probably guided by sound. They wor 
with the grain and are not afterwards migra- 
tory. Like Charles the Second, they have 
no disposition to go again upon their travels, 

A mere view Sout not have allowed the 


diver to judge of the ravages already effected. 
It may be that he cut off pieces of the ships, 
and so ascertained with some precision. 


The venerable line-of-battle ship sunk in 
Torbay, when getting under weigh, some 
seventy years ago, was eaten to pieces. When 
there was motion, then pieces would break 
off and float up, and fish by shoals remain 
around expectant of their meal. There is no 
hooking ground for fishermen so good as that 
round a sunken ship. 

The American contractor will go to Sebas- 
topol and commence operations this spring, 
There is no time to be lost. As the sailor in 
a late Arctie expedition pulled at a dead 
deer against a wolf who laboured to curry off 
the carease, so the American will contest 
with the Teredo, It may take some time 
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for the thickest of the beams to be honey- 
combed; but that result will be arrived at in 
the end; much of every ship will be de- 
stroyed, unless speedily raised and dried. The 
worm works only under water. The estimate 
of the precise amount in money value of the 
damage effected by the carpenter-masons 
upon the ships, the property of the Czar, will 
be an interesting subject of inquiry. 


THE HOSPITAL STUDENT. 


As the population of the whole earth has 
been guessed for some thousands of years 
never to have varied very much from the gross 
aggregate of eight hundred millions; and as all 
the countless generations have had the same | 
feelings, and hopes, and fears, with an amaz- | 
ingly contracted circle within which those 
emotions must range, I am petrified with 
astonishment, not at the number of plagia- 
risms, coincidences, resemblances, or whatever 
you may call them, which occurin conversation 
and literature, but at the possibility of any 
human being ever managing to say, think, | 
invent, combine, or illustrate anything which 
a billion or two of other human beings 
have not said, thought, invented, combined, | 
and illustrated before. As to me, whenever | 
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in the Peninsular army, and had apparently 
thought the sight of a bloody battle would 
be an agreeable diversion in the midst of his 
labours. The Duke rode up to him and asked 
him to go with the message. The man agreed ; 
but, being devoted to business habits, he said, 
“You must give me an authority in writing or 
the general won’t believe what I say.” Wel- 


| lington wrotethe order; and—at a good, steady 


trot, as if he had been anxious to get into the 


_ city before the clock struck ten—the extem- 


pore aide-de-camp, rising in his stirrups and 
holding out both his elbows in the manner of 
Fulham and Muswell Hill, looking neither to 
the left nor right, crossed the fatal space, over 
which flew an iron shower which sent the mud 
flying in all directions ; arrived at his desti- 
nation; and, in a minute or two, saw the 
result of his communication in a sudden rush 
forward of the whole line, dreadful shouts, | 
and waving of fiery swords. Presently he 
heard, by the shouts and hurrahs, that a 
great victory had been achieved by the 
British arms! This prosaic, steady fourteen 
stone man, who took everything as a matter | 
of course, was witness to the meeting of two | 
hostile armies, and greatly contributed to the | 
glorious consummation, 

Now, this, which must have occurred to | 











anything strikes me as a complete novelty, ! millions of our predecessors in the art of war, | 
whether in my own observations or not, || at Arbela,and Zama, and Canna, and all over | 
always add to the enunciation thereof, the | India and China, is no unapt illustration of the | 
saving clause, “as two hundred and fifty | juxta-position which occurred in my individual | 
thousand people must have said, though I} instance of a very common-place gentleman, | 
don’t remember their names.” I call up/as I humbly confess I am, and a very uncom- | 
grave Egyptians and long-headed Babylo-|mon event. Startling, or even incredible 
nians ; all the sages of Greece and philoso- would, perhaps, have been a better word. I | 
phers without number or denomination | am not anxious about correctness of expres- 
among unknown kindreds and tongues, who’ sion. I am nota literary man, and all I de- | 
have passed away and left nomark, all at inter- | sire is to give a clear statement of an incident 
vals of a few centuries who have made the of which I was an eye-witness, and which, 
exact remark Ihave hadthepleasureofmaking however scepticism may swear, I give you my 

| 





to my attentive family while discussing my ma- | 
tutinal toast. It is, therefore, with no absurd | 
idea of having hit upon a truth undiscovered | 
by Calmucks, Hindoos, Tartars, and Cartha- 
ginians, when I call the reader’s attention to 
the fact, that many of the most prosaic men 
have at one time or other of their lives been | 
eer in the most ootetng. circumstances. 
t doesn't need to be called Fitz Ormondale, 
and shine through three volumes of a novel, 
to have seen the most extraordinary sights. 
John Smith has seen them—though John 
now wears spectacles and a flaxen wig, and | 
dispenses groceries in a country town. At/| 
one of the Duke's great battles a message | 
required to be sent to the second in command. | 
All the aides-de-camp were killed or wounded, | 
or away on separate missions. The interval 
between the divisions was swept with shot 
and shell, and yet the order must be con- 
veyed, or the fate of the combat might change. 
There was a man dressed in the garb of a com- 
mercial traveller, mounted on a good, stout 
roadster, who had come out to collect certain 
monies due to his employers from the officers 


word is literally and exactly true. | 
Thirty years ago, I was sent to finish my 
education by a year or two’s residence in | 
Germany. My father being in the Baltictrade, | 
consigned me to the care of one of his 
correspondents at Memel: and by him (who | 
was the kindest friend I ever had in the | 
world) I was soon introduced to allthe society | 
of that active and intelligent little town. My | 
ultimate destination in life was still undeter- | 
mined. My father wished me to succeed him | 
in his business ; and, for that reason, had re- 
solved that I should be able to carry on the | 
house’s correspondence in the German lan- 
guage. My uncle, who was a flourishing sur- 
geon in Lancashire, was earnest for my 
adopting his profession, and offered many 
inducements for my exchanging the three- 
legged stool for the natty gig and sharp 
lancet. My mother and sisters favoured 
the medical scheme. It was so much more 
genteel than wood-yards and saw-pits ; and 
they had visions of M. D. after my name, 
and, sometimes, even of three small letters 
before it, as if I were already physician to 
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the Court. So, bya sort of compromise, it} There must have been from twenty-five to 
was arranged that, when I went to Memel, I| thirty of these young Aisculapiuses who 
was to study the language, spend an hour or | attended the lectures of Dr. Wolfgang, and 
two a-day in Herr Ziegler’s office, and attend | followed him in his walks through the 
certain lectures given by a celebrated pro-| hospital. On the days when a difficult ope- 
fessor in the hospital, which was also the | ration was to be performed, our number was 
medical school of all that part of the country. | increased by the attendance of two or three 
After my first year, I was definitively to| of the surgeons of the town; and the dis- 
choose ; and, during that probationary period, | cussions which arose round the patients’ beds 
was left to follow my own bent. At eighteen,| were frequently prolonged over beer and, 
learning, like reading and writing, comes by| perhaps, cold ham and bread, till far into 
nature. I used to think that the atmosphere|the night. The eurator of the hospital was 
of a place became saturated with its lan-|a young fellow who had distinguished him- 
guage, so that you inhaled grammar and pro-| self by amazing skill, not only in the learned 
nunciation with your breath. Attitudes of! or scientific parts of the profession, but as a 
body, expressions of countenance also, are| most expert operator. His name was Rupert 
great helps in the acquisition of a foreign| Braunfeldt ; and, as if to show that talent and 
tongue ; which, indeed, ceases to be foreign by | energy in a profession are qualities quite 
the mere fact of its being in the land of its| apart from a man’s ordinary character and 
birth ; and, in about six months, by means of| habits, I must say that Rupert’s manners 
looking at people’s faces, and hearing the| were the most dissolute, and his language the 
Baltic Sea, eating German dishes, and having | most heartless of all the clique I belonged to. 
all my thoughts cast into a German mould, | Yet, see him while he performed his duty ; see 
I gurgled and spluttered Dutch, and quoted| with what gentleness he handled the wound, 
Géthe, and smoked meerschaums, as if I had | how softly he bandaged the most painful hurts, 
never been a denizen of any other land. you would have thought he had the ten- 
I have not much to say of the society of| derness of the heart of a woman, as he had 
the town; for I was too young to judge of it} certainly the lightness of a woman’s hand ! 
at the time, and nothing is so deceptive as| It became the fashion for some half-dozen 
attempts at reminiscences of an earlier period;| of us to adjourn to Rupert’s room, This 
for you inevitably look at all the past through | was at the end of a long gallery in the 
the spectacles of the present. I will, there-| hospital, that led to the patients’ beds ; the 
fore, say nothing of the amiable young ladies, | intermediate space being occupied by the 
whom I thought younger sisters of Venus| lecture-hall, and a room or two (entering on 
and the Graces; nor of the gentlemen—vow, | another landing), inhabited by the servants 
most of them, in all human probability,| of the establishment. Often, in the smoke 
passed away—from whom I received so much | of our pipes, and strong tumblers of spirits 
attention. I will go at once to the incidents | and water, we have set off to settle some 
I alluded to at the beginning of this little| disputed point of a sufferer’s illness by in- 
history; again a the reader, that,|specting him in the couch; then, without 
though so many years have intervened, its|a feeling of compunction, we have staggered 
circumstarzes are as fresh in my recollection| back through the long passage, and re- 
as in the moment when they occurred. | sumed our pipes and potations, when the 
In fulfilment of my father’s intention, I| question was set at rest. I look back on 
spent a portion of every day in the counting-| these things with shame; but 1 was the 
house of Mr. Ziegler. To please my unele,| youngest of the party. A different behaviour 
I had also entered my name as a student at| would have been thought either cowardice 
the College Hospital; and, by a great effort|or affectation. So I bellowed forth my 
over my natural repugnance, persuaded my-| truculent and unfeeling remarks in the same 
self once or twice a week to walk the| bravadoing tone asthe others did,and thought 
wards. Familiarity had its usual effect, and | I was in a fair way to supplant Cooper and 
as if the effort to attain self-eommand had | Abernethy, when I had outraged every sen- 
driven me into recklessness and inhumanity, | timent of respect for the living or the dead. 
I gloried in inspecting cases of suffering and| The oldest of the party was a man, who, 
ee and was to all appearance utterly | according to a fantastic custom allowed in 
ardened against the sanctities and majesty | Germany, was generally called Camillus, with- 
of death. I say, to all appearance, for the|out any surname, which indeed (however, it 
whole of these excesses was the result of an} might be known by the police) was never 
inward fear and horror, which I could never} suspected or enquired after by any of his 
shake off, and which was merely hid behind | friends. Camillus looked about thirty-four 
the mask of cruelty and disregard. In this| years of age, with the most sad and doubtful 
outward behaviour I was not alone. I will! expression I ever saw; and the mystery 
not judge the hearts of my companions. May | would have been increased by the impossi- 
they all have had higher views as I have,| bility of deciding what countryman he was. 
and have re-acquired a holy reverence, even! He spoke German with what appeared a 
for the empty casket which has held such a foreign pronunciation to the uatives of 
jewel as a human soul! ‘Memel; but, as the finest eloquence of 
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Berlin and Munich would have appeared the | hero as ever died at the stake; for he dis- 
same, no argument could be founded — | dains to groap, though his agony must be 
his language. He never entered into the | excruciating.” 
subject himeclf, but spoke with equal in-| At seven o’clock we were all assembled in 
difference of all the nations he had seen. He | Rupert’s room ; a vast kettle was piping on 
had travelled tothe farthest east and ——- the a ; i eo? pone geee were 
west. He had lived in the desert, and in|ranged upon the table, and anxious en- 
Delhi, and why in the world did he now live | quiries made as to the condition of our inter- 
at Memel? He didn’t know. Nobody knew. | esting patient. 
But here, in a quiet hotel, in Quay Street, he | “ He was left entirely to the good pleasure of 
had resided for some months; and nana 0 Dame paper. ee aon eee Wolf- 
assion, as he told us, for the study of medi-| gang had merely looked at him and _pro- 
4 and anatomy, had joined the students | nounced his case hopeless, A few vee 
at the hospital, and was the most attentive' were to be administered ; but even that was 
and 8 of usall. He was also the most: left to the discretion of the resident curator, 
assiduous in his devotions to Dutch, Holland, | The pain was increasing every minute ; and, by 
and Prussian Kershwasser; not that he' twelve at latest, the great struggle would 





seemed to like the liquors themselves, but 
that they furnished him with an escape from 
the pains of reflection. He rushed into the 
excesses of hilarity without for a moment 
being raised in spirits, and continued to 
be a death’s-head, in the midst of the 
gayest company—sad, silent, and at times 
really appalling from the apparent intensity 
of his grief. We were all, of course, busy 
with conjecture as to the causes of this 
perpetual gloom. Love, war, misfortune, 
crime were each in their turn considered the | 
sources of his regret.; but he was so distant in 
manner, and perhaps so superior to us in age, 





that we had never put a question, point’ 
blank, to him upon the subject. 


;come on, and we should be spectators of a 


good stand-up battle between the powers of 
Life and Death.” 
Before mixing our first tumblers and light- 


jing our first pipes we resolved to visit the 
subj 


ject of all this talk, We passed along the 
long, narrow gallery I mentioned before ; and, 
opening the door at the end, found ourselves 
in the first or private ward, in which there 
was only one bed, and that occupied by the 
object of our search. Rupert held the candle 
—the only light in the miserable apartment 
except the faint beams of a dingy lamp at the 


lend of the second chamber beyond—which 


shone in at the half-opened door. We heard no- 
thing except quick and convulsive breathing ; 





I don’t know whether Camillus might justly but, when the light wasthrown apes thecouch, 
have been called good-looking. I should say’ we saw a face so pale, so ghastly, that, for a 
not, judging from my own impression ; for, in’ moment, human feeling took possession of our 
spite of correctness of feature, and elegance’ hearts, and we were respectfully silent. There 
of shape and movement, the effect, upon the | was a startled wildness in the eye when he 
whole, was repulsive and painful. I alwaysfelt | became aware of our presence, and instantly, 
that there was something wrong—something by a great effort, he quelled the agonising 
inexpressibly unfitting in the fineness and sounds we had heard, and, half raising him- 
manliness of the outward form ; and in the self, cried out, “ Not yet, not yet !—I am not 
uneasy, scared, almost savage look about the ready yet!” and then, recognising Rupert, 
eyes, and strange contracted action in the) he changed his tone. 
muscles of the lips. It appeared as if the, “Doctor!” he said, “I have been wander- 
spirit within him rebelled against its confine-| ing in my mind. Is there no hope in science? 
ment, and beat itself like a tiger against the Must I die in all this agony ?—tell me, tell 
bars of its cage. me!” Rupert, gently, compassionately, quite 
One dreadfully cold and dark day in different from his ordinary style, answered 
February, near the end of my year of him that there was reason to fear the worst ; 
residence, the good-natured Rupert Braun-| but that some of the pain might be alle- 
feldt announced to us, with many chucklings | viated, and that he was to continue as quiet 
and congratulations, that a dreadful accident as possible. 
had happened on board of a Danish ship in| “That cannot be,” said the poor fellow. 
the harbour, by the bursting of a gun, and “There can be no quiet for me—no, not 
that one of the worst wounded of the sur-| when the dread hour is past. I wish it 
vivors had been brought to the hospital-ward. | were come, for, if 1 survive to-night, worse, 
“An excellent case,” he said. “The splin-| far worse than death will come upon me 
ters have torn his muscles without much! to-morrow. Oh, let me die at once!” I 
injury to any of the great vessels, so that,’ turned away my eyes, but not without 
if he die, he will actually die of pain.” being noticed by some of my companions. 
“Who is he?” said some one of our One pulled out his snuff-box, and pretended 
Bet. 'to hold it to my nose as if I were —- 
“A passenger on board the packet,” re-, Another took me under the arm as we le 
plied Rupert; “that’s all I know,—a rich | the room ; and, with mock attentiveness, led 
fellow, too, for his pockets were well filled me down the passage. They called me Miss 
with notes and thalers, A strong-minded_ or the Friulein, all the night, and I began to 
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think that a succession to my uncle’s practice, 
in Lancashire, was not worth the pains of a 

rofessional education. I determined to 

evote myself to good Herr Zugler and his 
counting-house, and leave Sir Astley Cooper 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of his wealth 
and fame. At intervals of half an hour or so, 
my companions adjourned along the sounding 
passage, and renewed their inspection of the 
sufferer, I sometimes stayed behind. I felt 
that, having given up the medical profession, 
I had no right to intrude upon the sacredness 
of a death-bed,—and the reports they brought 
back were continually worse and worse. Lots 
of tumblers and tobacco were interchanged 
as to the exact period when the patient 
would die; and it also appeared that 
attempts were made to ascertain the meaning 
of the words he had uttered with reference 
to the fate which awaited him if he survived 
till the following day. 

No success attended these endeavours, He 
kept his own counsel, and only, in more 
urgent terms than ever, besought them to 
give him something to alleviate his pain. 
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as he saw the incredulity of his audience— 
| “J will say more, I am dead now.” 

“Nay ; but, Herr Camillus,” replied Rupert, 
| assuming a more serious tone than before, 
|“ you forget that we know nothing of your 
jname or history. We have been delighted 
| with your friendship and society ; but, before 
(we can attach weight to an unsupported 
assertion such as you have now made, your 
own excellent judgment will show you that 
we require some other guarantee than the 
word and honour of a gentleman whose ante- 
| cedents we are all profoundly ignorant of.” 

“ You are right,” said Contllien»-heleis in 
that state in which an appeal to one’s sense 
is the highest compliment that can be paid— 
“and I will tell you my story, and then you 
will perhaps change your opifiion of my ve- 
racity.” 

“ Agreed! hear him! fill up once more ! 
give me a fresh light!” cried the different 
members of the meeting. “Now then, fire 
away!” 

| “T know not how to begin,” said Camillus, 


| regainin command over his faculties by an 


By the time the tower-clock at the wing of) effort of his will, and looking almost as if he 
the hospital sounded eleven, the sufferings 
of the wounded man became more intense. | 
Whether it had been to steel themselves 
against the terror of the spectacle or not, 
I do not know; but most of the students 
had drunk, as I have already told you, more | 


were speaking out his own reflections with- 
out reference to his audience. “I am not 
even myself. I scarcely know who I am. 
This body I occupy is as unknown to me, as 
regards its previous history, as a hotel you 
may put up in for a single night in a journey 


than usual before their repeated visits to the through a foreign country; but*that other 
ward, Among the rest, Camillus had distin-|life— that life which grew round me for 
guished himself by the potency of his brews, thirty years, bringing me experiences from 


and was less on his guard than we had ever 


my infant days, leading me through —— 
° 


seen him. The dying man seemed to have a filling my memory with the happy faces 


fascination for him. 
the pilgrimages to his bed-side, and always 
returned more and more interested in the 
progress of his decease. 

“He will die before twelve,” hiccupped 
one, 

“ How so?” enquired Rupert. “ Have you 
had as much experience as [ have? I have 
seen twenty in one year in this holy esta- 


blishment, and can tell by the light in a man’s | 


eye how long he has to live, as easily as what 
o'clock it is by looking at his watch. This 
man will die in fifty-seven minutes from this 
time.” 
“ And it is now ten minutes past eleven !” 
cried the young student, triumphant. 
“Your watch is ten minutes fast,” replied 


He never missed any of friends, and the old familiar sounds of home 


| —that life is now taken away; I have no 
past. I can’t even tell you my name. I am 
the Count Camillus ; that is all. My country 
I do not know. I am shipwrecked on a 
desert island more solitary than the English 
| Voyager, who had his goats and birds, and at 
last his faithful Friday. But enough. You 
shall —, ‘ 
| “I lived in {the city of Pra & person 
of noble birth and one ssounenulaaa an six 
years ago was united to the most beautiful 
_and most affectionate of wives. For two 
| years nothing disturbed the perfect felicity of 
our union; but, at that time, there came a 
man to the town who soon attracted uni- 
| versal attention by the display of his wealth, 


| 





Camillus, “and Herr Rupert is not always and also, I may say, by the elegance of his 
exact toa second. I have had deeper expe-| manners and handsomeness of his person. I 
rience,” he added, with a weak laugh, which became intimate with him, and introduced 
revealed for the first time the extent of his him to my home. Don’t smile and wink as 
unsobriety—“ deeper experience, I tell you, if you perceived the common ending of such 
a hundred-fold, than any man in Europe, for, unwise introductions. It hada very different 
I have gone through the process myself.” —_| termination from what you expect. The 

A general laugh followed this boast, but stranger was delightful in conversation from 
Camillus was displeased. He looked sternly the varied stores of his information ; there 
round. “You are pleased, gentlemen, to was no subject of which he was not apparently 
consider this as rhodomontade. I am not in| master ; science, such as is known in Europe, 
the habit of stating what is not the fact. I had no secrets reserved from him ; and, un- 
tell you I have died”—and raising his voice , fortunately, his studies had taken him farther, 
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He had lived among the Brahmins of India| 
and the Buddhists of Thibet, and from them | 
had learned mysteries which have been | 
laughed at in its shallow scepticism by the) 
best, but which gave him influence and au- 
thority over the occult faculties of things, 
and put him, in short, in possession of what 
it is no irreverence to call superhuman 
powers, When our friendship had reached 
a certain point, he offered to communicate 
some of those mysterious gifts to me, and, 
with the folly of inexperience, I accepted the 
frightful responsibility. I, however, felt no 
drawback from the pride of knowledge at first, 
but walked about with my heart puffed up 
with the secret consciousness of power. 
Meantime, his intimacy in my house in- 
creased ; and at last I perceived that his 
eyes were fixed on the beautiful face and 
form of my wife, with looks of unmistake- 
able admiration. I became jealous, but with- 
out the slightest reason from anything in the 
conduct of my wife. This, however, seemed 
only to embitter my feelings towards the 
rival who tried to supplant me without a 
look or sign of encouragement. All this time 
I concealed the alteration of my feelings from 
my friend: we went on with our experiments 
as before. He taught me the most hidden 
and most awful of his powers. He showed 
me how to animate the dead — yes, how 
to implant my own life in another man’s 
body, if I had access to it before the blood 
had grown cold, and how to leave it again 
and restore my original form. I have done 
this often; and once—but I think I have 
said enough. You now know what I mean 
by having gone through the process of 
ng.” 





**No, no!” we all cried, some laughing, 


some jeering, and all incredulous. “Go on! 
You have not told us how your jealousy was 
cured,’ 

“Tn this way,” said Camillus. “ My friend, 
encouraged by the influence he exercised over 
me by his super-earthly knowledge, presumed | 
once to watch for my wife in a deep recess 
by a wood, to which she was in the habit of 
driving in the summer weather for the pur- 
pose of taking our daughter to walk among 
the alleys and by the side of a large lake 
which formed the ornament of the place. It 
chanced my wife did not go on that occasion ; 
and when I rode out to join her, as usual, I 
was surprised to find the nurse in tears, and 
greatly agitated. She told me in a few words 
that my friend had attempted to corrupt her 
fidelity to her mistress, and deliver her into 
the tempter’s hands. She pointed as she 
spoke to the hollow where he had dis- 
appeared ; and, without another word, I dis- 
mounted from my horse, walked hurried] | 
along the wood, dived into the dell, and saw 
my friend leaning against a tree. 

“*T know all!’ I said, and struck him 
with the flat of my sword. ‘Draw, or I 
aball kill you like a dog!’ 
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“His eyes flashed fire. ‘Fool!’ he said, 
‘you are throwing away your life.’ 

“* And happy, I cried, ‘if by so doing I 
can rid the world of a villain.’ 

“We fought with desperation, and in a 
minute or two I was gazing on the body of 
my rival, from which a pool of blood was 
welling forth at a wound in the breast. He 
looked beautiful as he lay so calm there, and 
so sacred—who so short a time before was 
filled with wicked hate. ‘Ha!’ I said to 
myself, ‘did he ever receive any encourage- 
ment—a smile, a gift, a look?’ I resolved 
to satisfy myself by personal inquiry. I drew 
the body into a deeper part of the recess, and 
going through the necessary form, I animated 
it once more. My own I left covered with 
leaves, and, leaping on my horse, galloped 
into the city, and rode straight to my own 
house. I went up stairs, and found my wife 
in the boudoir. ‘Count Camillus !’ she cried, 
with indignant surprise, ‘what entitles you 
to enter here ?’ 

“¢ Love, madam,’ I said, and was horrified 
to find I was speaking with the voice of my 
friend. ‘ You surely do not repent of the hopes 
you have given me ?’ 

“J, sir? I gave you no hopes. Leave 
me, sir! but stay—what blood-marks are 
those upon your bosom? Where is my hus- 
band? Ah! I knowitall. You have killed 
him. Help! help!’ and ringing the bell 
which lay upon the table, she never ceased 
to call for assistance till half a dozen of the 
domestics had come armed into the room. 
The full horror of my position burst upon 
me. 

“¢ Maria!’ I said, ‘for Heaven’s sake hear 
me for an instant! I am your husband, in 
spite of present appearances. Let me go 
for but an hour, and I will come to you in 
my true form.’ 

“TI was hurried off, in spite of all I could 
say. I was laughed at as a madman when 
I asserted my true identity. I was lodged 
in prison. I felt every hour a torture 
too exquisite to be borne; for I knew if 
decay once began there was no possibility of 
reanimating the corpse, and law was so slow. 
A week at length passed, an examination 
was undergone, and I was committed to 
prison. Despair now took possession of me. 
I felt I was doomed to be Camillus for ever ; 
and when the next interrogatory was male, 
and my body had been recognised in the 
hollow of the wood, unwounded, and no proof 
could be brought forward of the manner in 
which I had died, I was dismissed. In de- 
straction, I rushed to my house. I was driven 
with horror from the gate. I watched for 
my wife at the window. I saw her in deepest 
mourning ; and, on beholding me,she screamed 
and fied into the interior of the house. Isaw 
my little girl, and would have given my life 
for one little kiss of her rosy mouth, but she 
was hurried away from me as if I had 
carried the plague in every breath. Tired. 
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at last, of fruitless efforts, I took all the money | we had to encounter the horrors of cold and 
which Camillus had in his lodging ; I sold | storm on our way through the empty streets. 


his goods: I left Prague for ever.” 
Some of the party, in the course of this 
narrative, had fallen asleep, some had filled 


When a few minutes had passed we found our 
constrained taciturnity very irksome; and, 
once or twice, some of us went towards the 


fresh pipes ; and Rupert took the narrator | bed on tiptoe to see whether Camillus had 


by the wrist, and felt his pulse. 

‘ Herr Camillus,” he said, “ you sleep too 
little ; you are feverish. I advise you to leave 
the poor sufferer in the next room to his 
os and betake yourself to bed.” But, 

ark! a scream ; the patient is near his end. 

They all hurried along the passage. I 
accompanied them, but had not courage to 
enter the room. I heard enough: groans, 
shrieks, broken exclamations, in which 
the consciousness of some dreadful crime 
pierced through the bodily sufferings—and, 
at last, and all of a sudden, there was 
deep silence. It fell like a blow upon my 


ear after it was so thrilled with the hideous | 


sound, In a minute or two the party came 
into the gallery, and Rupert carefully closed 
the door. 

“ Another tumbler,” he said, “ will enable 
us to talk over the scene, and the night is 
dreadful.” 

Snow and sleet dashed against the windows 
as we came along the passage, and the wind 
howled loudly outside. Nobody could resist 
the invitation, and we resumed our seats 
round the stove ; and, by the light of the now 
expiring candle, made ourselves a fresh mix- 
ture and lighted our pipes. The scene had 
been so appalling that for a while it silenced 
even those practised despisers of death and 
pain. 

Camillus spoke first. He was excited, and 
still bore malice at the incredulity or apathy 
with which his story had beefi received. 

“The man in the next room must have 
been guilty of some great offence,” he said. 

“Perhaps he murdered some friend who 
had paid attention to his wife,” replied a 
youth, who had not joined in the conversation 
before, and who took this opportunity of 
showing what he thought of the narrative. 

“You, too!” exclaimed Camillus; “ but 
you are all beneath my notice—yet, for my 
own satisfaction, I will give you proof. I 
will fill the limbs of that wretched being with 
new blood and his heart with life. Wrap 
me in a cloak, cover up my head, keep 
silence for ten minutes, and call me impostor 
if you see not what I have promised.” 

He lay down upon Rupert’s bed at the 
end of the room. We laid a pilot’s heavy 
cloak over his body, and concealed his head 
and face beneath a fur jacket. Rupert 
touched his forehead when these preparations 
were completed, implying he was either mad 
or drunk, and we resumed our places. There 
was dead silence among us all. The sim- 
mering of the kettle was the only sound 
within the room, and we listened, in the 
growing darkness, to the gusts of snowy wind 





not fallen asleep. There was no means of 
finding this out, and at last our impatience 
was growing irrepressible, when suddenly we 
were startled by hearing a loud knocking at 
the door at the farther end of the Lae 

Violent attempts were made to turn the 
handle ; and, finally, a dash against the wood- 
work sent it flying from its hinges. There 
was nobody in that end of the building, for 
Rupert had shut and locked the door of com- 
munication with the rest of the hospital 
before he left the chamber where the man 
had died. Now we heard the rapid pit-pat 
of naked feet on the wooden floor of the gal- 
lery ; compressed shrieks accompanied the 
approaching visitor ; and, at last, gazing into 
the room with wild and horror-struck eyes, 
we saw the face of the wounded man—of the 
man who had so recently expired! He had 
nothingon but a shirt ; and, through the open 
frill, we saw the dreadful wounds, 

“Save me! save me!” he said, “the pain 
is intolerable. I knew not what I was doing 
when I vivified this place of torture.” 

He rushed wildly to the bed where Camil- 
lus had lain down, tossed away the jacket 
and cloak with frantic gesture, and laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of the recumbent 
figure. It sank beneath his touch—the coat 
contracted as if the sleeves were empty—the 
whole body became depressed—and the 
wretched man turned upon us a countenance 
so writhing with despair that it never will 
depart from my recollection. 

“T should have thought of this,” he said ; 
“the true Camillus has been dead for years, 
and these are but the remains of his skeleton. 
And this is my perpetual prison-house !” he 
cried ; “this agony of pain !” 

He fell upon the floor, and for a while the 
nerves of Kupert and the others were com- 

letely shattered. As for me, I sat and 
ooked on the dreadful scene like a person in 
adream. I was too horrified even to tremble ; 
but the students soon recovered their force. 
They raised the sufferer and bore him between 
their arms through the long gallery once 
more. The groans gradually subsided as the 
distance increased, and at last ceased entirely. 
For a quarter of an hour I waited impatiently 
for the return of my friends. At last Rupert 
came in, subdued and sobered. 

“The others have gone,” he said, “by the 
main staircase, It is an awkward business, 
and I caution you not to mention what you 
have seen, The man is dead at last, and the 
authorities will suppose that Camillus has 
left the town.” 


I have very little to add, as I left Germany 
outside with the unpleasant knowledge that| in a few weeks. I wiil only say that officers 
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of justice came from Denmark, and brought! story of the past, which had filled up the 
intelligence of a dreadful murder paperrens , emptiness of the last day of suspense, all had 
in Copenhagen. In the person of the wounded | their depressing effect on Rosamond’s impul- 
passenger they recognised the assassin. No | sive disposition. Without a thought in her 
enquiries were made after Camillus. It was| heart which was not tender, compassionate, 
believed he had been suddenly summoned and true towards her mother, she now felt, 
home. nevertheless, a vague sense of embarrassment, 
This is the tale I promised as an in- | which increased to positive uneasiness the 
stance of what strange things may come/nearer she and the old man drew to their 
within the experience of very unlikely men; short journey’s end. As they stopped at 
and if there are any of my companions and last at the house-door, she was shocked to 
fellow students of the year eighteen hundred | find herself ot beforehand, of what first 
and twenty-six still alive, 1 doubt not they| words it would be best to say, of what first 
will corroborate every word I have said. things it would be best to do, asif she had been 
Sa —_—————— | about to visit a total stranger, whose favour- 
THE DEAD SECRET. | able opinion she wished to secure, and whose 


| readiness to receive her cordially was a 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH.—THE CLOSE OF | matter of doubt. 
DAY. The first person whom they saw after the 

Tue night, with its wakeful anxieties, wore | door was opened, was the doctor. He ad- 
away at last ; and the morning light dawned | vanced towards them from a little empty 
hopefully, for it brought with it the promise | room at the end of the hall, and asked per- 
of an end to Rosamond’s suspense. mission to speak with Mrs, Frankland for a 

The first event of the day was the arrival | few minutes. Leaving Rosamond to her in- 
of Mr. Nixon, who had received a note on the lterview with the doctor, Uncle Joseph gaily 
previous evening, written by Leonard’s desire, | ascended the stairs to tell his niece of her 
to invite him to breakfast. Before the lawyer | arrival, with an activity which might well 
withdrew, he had settled with Mr. and Mrs,.| have been envied by many a man of half his 
Frankland all the preliminary arrangements | years. 
that were necessary to effect the restoration! “Is she worse? Is there any danger in 
of the purchase-money of Porthgenna Tower,|my seeing her?” asked Rosamond, as the 
and had despatched a messenger with a letter | doctor led her into the empty room. 


to Bayswater, announcing his intention of; “Quite the contrary,” he replied. “She is 

calling upon Andrew Treverton that after-| much better this morning ; and the improve- 

noon, on private business of importance; ment, I find, is mainly due to the composing 

relating to the personal estate of his late | and cheering influence on her mind of a mes- 
| 


brother. sage which she received from you last night. 

Towards noon, Uncle Joseph arrived at the | It is the discovery of this which makes me 
hotel to take Rosamond with him to the anxious to speak to you now on the subject 
house where her mother lay ill. | of one particular symptom of her mental con- 

He came in, talking, in the highest spirits, | dition, which surprised and alarmed me when 
of the wonderful change for the better that I first discovered it, aud which has perplexed 
had been wrought in his niece by the affec- me very much ever since. She is suffering— 
tionate message which he had taken to her not to detain you, and to put the matter at 
on the previous evening. He declared that once in the plainest terms—under a mental 
it had made her look happier, stronger, hallucination of a very extraordinary kind, 

ounger, all in a moment; that it had given | which, so far as I have observed it, affects 
lee the longest, quietest, sweetest night’s her, generally, towards the close of day, 
sleep she had enjoyed for years and years, when the light gets obscure, At such times, 
past ; and, last, best triumph of all, that its there is an expression in her eyes, as if she 
good influence had been acknowledged, not fancied some person had walked suddenly 
an hour since, by the doctor himself. Rosa- into the room. She looks and talks at per- 
mond listened thankfully, but it was with a! fect vacancy, as you or I might look or talk 
wandering attention, with a mind ill at ease. at some one who was really standing and 
When she had taken leave of her husband, listening to us. The old man, her uncle, 
and when she and Uncle Joseph were out in tells me that he first observed this when she 
the street together, there wassomething in the came to see him (in Cornwall, I think he 

rospect of the approaching interview between said) a short time since. She was speaking 
ie mother and herself, which, in spite of her to him then on private affairs of her own, 
efforts to resist the sensation, almost daunted| when she suddenly stopped, just as the 
her. If they could have come together, and evening was closing in, startled him by a 
have recognised each other without time to question on the old superstitious subject of 
think what should be first said or done on the reappearance of the dead, and then, look- 
either side, the meeting would have been ing away at a shadowed corner of the room, 
nothing more than the natural result of began to talk at it—exactly as I have seen 
the discovery of the Secret. But, as it her look and heard her talk up-stairs. 
was, the waiting, the doubting, the mournful Whether she fancies that she is pursued by 
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an apparition, or whether she imagines that 
some living person enters her room at cer- 
tain times, is more than I can say ; and the 
old man gives me no help in guessing at the 
truth. Can you throw any light on the 
matter ?” 


“T hear of it now for the first time,”| 


answered Rosamond, looking at the doctor 
in amazement and alarm. 

“ Perhaps,” he rejoined, “she may be more 
communicative with you than she is with 
me. If you could manage to be by her bed- 
side at dusk to-day or to-morrow, and, if you 
think you are not likely to be frightened by 
it, [should very much wish you to see and 
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hear her, when she is under the influence of 
her delusion. I have tried in vain to draw 
her attention away from it, at the time, or to 
get her to speak of it afterwards, You have 
evidently considerable influence over her, | 
and you might therefore succeed where I 
have failed. In her state of health, I attach 
great importance to clearing her mind of 
everything that clouds and oppresses it, and | 
especially of such a serious hallucination as 
that which I have been describing. If you 
could succeed in combating it, you would be 
doing her the greatest service, and would be 
materially helping my efforts to improve her 
health. Do you mind trying the experi- 
ment ?” 

Rosamond promised to devote herself un- 
reservedly to this service or to any other 
which was forthe patient’s good. The doctor 
thanked her, aa led the way back into the 
hall again. Uncle Joseph was descending 
the stairs as they came out of the room, 
“She is ready and longing to see you,” he 
whispered in Rosamond’s ear. 

“J am sure I need not impress on you 
again the very serious necessity of keeping 
her composed,” said the doctor, taking his 
leave. “It is, I assure you, no exaggeration 
to say that her life depends on it.” 

Rosamond bowed to him in silence, and in 
silence followed the old man up the stairs. 

At the door of a back room on the second 
floor, Uncle Joseph stopped. 

“She is there,” he whispered eagerly. “I 
leave you to go in by yourself, for it is best 
that you should be alone with her at first. 
I shall walk about the streets in the fine 
warm sunshine, and think of you both, and 
come back after a little. Go in; and the 
blessing and the mercy of God go with 
you!” He lifted her hand to his lips, and 
softly and quickly descended the stairs) 
again. 

Rosamond stood alone before the door. A, 
momentary tremor shook her from head to 
foot as she stretched out her hand to knock 
at it. The same sweet voice that she had 
last heard in her bedroom at West Winston, 
answered her now. As its tones fell on her 
ear, a thought of her child stole quietly into 
her heart, and stilled its quick throbbing. 
She opened the door at once, and went in, 
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Neither the look of the room inside, nor 
the view from the window ; neither its cha- 
racteristic ornaments, nor its prominent 
pieces of furniture—none of the objects in it 
or about it, which would have caught her 
quick observation at other times, struck it 
now. From the moment when she opened 
the door, she saw nothing but the pillows of 
the bed, the head resting on them, and the 
face turned towards hers. As she stepped 
across the threshold, that face changed ; the 
eyelids drooped a little, and the pale cheeks 
were tinged suddenly with burning red. 

Was her mother ashamed to look at her ? 

The bare doubt freed Rosamond in an 
instant from all the self-distrust, all the em- 
barrassment, all the hesitation about choos- 
ing her words and directing her actions which 
had fettered her generous impulses up to 
this time. She ran to the bed, raised the 
worn shrinking figure in her arms, and laid 
the poor weary head gently on her warm, 
young bosom, “ I have come at last, mother, to 
take my turn at nursing you,” she said. Her 
heart swelled as those simple words came 
from it—her full eyes overflowed—she could 
say no more. 

“Don’t cry!” murmured the faint, sweet 
voice timidly. “I have no right to bring you 
here, and make you sorry. Don’t, don’t 

1”? 

“Oh, hush! hush! I shall do nothing but 
ery if you talk to me like that!” said - 
mond, “ Let us forget that we have ever been 
parted—call me by my name—speak to me 
as I shall speak to my own child, if God 
spares me to see him grow up. Say ‘ Rosa- 
mond,’ and—oh, pray, pray,—tell me to do 
something for you!” She tore asunder, pas- 
sionately, the strings of her bonnet, and 
threw it from her on the nearest chair. 
“Look! here is your glass of lemonade on 
the table. Say, ‘Rosamond, bring me my 
lemonade!’ say it familiarly, mother ! say it 
as if you knew that I was bound to obey 
you!” 

She repeated the words after her daughter, 
but still not in steady tones—repeated them 
with a sad, wondering smile, and with a 
lingering of the voice on the name of Rosa- 
mond, as if it was a luxury to her to utter it, 

“You made meso happy with that message, 
and with the kiss you sent me from your 
child,” she said, when Rosamond had given 
her the lemonade, and was seated quietly by 
the bedside again. “It was sucha kind way 
of saying that you pardoned me! It gave 
me all the courage I wanted to speak to you 
as lam speaking now. Perhaps my illness 
has changed me—but I don’t feel frightened 
and strange with you ; as I thought I should, 
at our first meeting after you knew the 
Secret. I think I shall soon get well enough 
to see your child, Is he like what you were 
at his age? If he is, he must be very, 
very ——” She stopped. “I may think of 
that,” she added, after waiting a little, “but 
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I had better not talk of it, or I shall ery too ; | 
and I want to have done with sorrow now.” 

While she spoke those words, while her 
eyes were fixed with wistful eagerness on her 
daughter’s face, the old instinct of neatness 
was still mechanically at work in her weak, 
wasted fingers. Rosamond had tossed her | 
gloves from her on the bed but the minute 
before ; and already her mother had taken 
them up, and was smoothing them out care- 
fully and folding them neatly together, all 
the while she spoke. 

“Call me ‘mother’ again,” she said, as 
Rosamond took the gloves from her and 
thanked her with a kiss for folding them up. 
“T have never heard you call me ‘ mother’ 
till now—never, never till now, from the day 
when you were born !” 

Rosamond checked the tears that were 
rising in her eyes again, and repeated the 
word. 

“Tt is all the happiness I want, to lie here, 
and look at you, and hear you say that! Is 
there any other woman in the world, my love, 
who has a face so beautiful and so kind as 
yours?” She paused, and smiled faintly. 

“T can’t look at those sweet rosy lips now,” 
she said, “ without thinking how many kisses 
they owe me!” 
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your hands ; and your head was resting on 
the captain’s bosom—just as mine rests now 
—oh, so happily, Rosamond !—on yours. I 
heard the last words he was speaking to 
you! words you were too young to re- 
member. ‘Hush! Rosie, dear, he said, 
‘ Don’t cry any more for poor mamma. Think 
of poor papa, and try to comfort him!’ 
There, wy love—there was the bitterest dis- 
tress, and the hardest to bear! I, your own 
mother, standing like a spy, and hearing him 
say that to the child I dared not own! ‘Think 
of poor papa!’ My own Rosamond! you 
know, now, what father J thought of when 
he said those words! How could I tell him 
the Secret ? how could I give him the letter, 
with his wife dead that morning—with no- 
body but you to comfort him—with the awful 
truth crushing down upon my heart, at every 
word he spoke, as heavily as ever the rock 
crushed down upon the father you never 
saw!” 

“Don’t speak of it now!” said Rosamond. 
“Don’t let us refer again to the past: I 
know all I ought to know, all I wish to 
know of it. We will talk of the future, 
mother, and of happier times to come. Let 
me tell you about my husband. If any 
words can praise him as he ought to be 


“Tf you had only let me pay the debt) praised, and thank him as he ought to be 
before !” said Rosamond, taking her mother’s | thanked, I am sure mine ought—I am sure 


hand, as she was accustomed to take her | yours will ! 


child’s, and placing it on her neck. “If you 
had only spoken the first time we met, when | 
oucame to nurse me! How sorrowfully I 
ave thought of that since! Oh, mother, | 
did I distress you much, in my ignorance ? 
Did it make you cry when you thought of 
me after that ?” 

“Distress me! All my distress, Rosa- 
mond, has been of my own making, not of 
yours, My kind, thoughtful love! you said, | 
* Don’t be hard on her ’—do you remember ? 
When I was being sent away, deservedly sent 
away, dear, for frightening you, you said to 
your husband, ‘ Don’t be hard on her!’ Only 
five words—but, oh, what a comfort it was to 
me, afterwards, to think that you had said 
them! I did want to kiss you so, Rosa- 
mond, when I was brushing your hair: I had 
such a hard fight of it to keep from crying 
out loud when I heard you, behind the bed- 
curtains, wishing your little child good-night. 
My heart was in my mouth, choking me all 
that time. I took your part afterwards, when 
I went back to my mistress—I wouldn’t hear | 
her say a harsh word of you. I could have | 
looked a hundred mistresses in the face then, | 
and contradicted them all. Oh no, no, no!| 
you never distressed me. My worst grief at 
going away was years and years before I came 
to nurse you at West Winston. It was when 
I left my place at Porthgenna; when I stole 
into your nursery, on that dreadful morning, | 
and when I saw you with both your little) 
arms round my master’s neck. The doll you | 
had taken to bed with you was in one of| 





Let me tell you what he said 
and what he did when I read him the letter 
that I found in the Myrtle Room. Yes, yes, 
do let me!” 

Warned by a remembrance of the doctor’s 
last injunctions ; trembling in secret, as she 
felt under her hand the heavy, toilsome, 
irregular heaving of her mother’s heart, as 
she saw the rapid changes of colour from 
pale to red, and from red to pale again that 
fluttered across her mother’s face, she re- 
solved to let no more words pass between 
them which were of a nature to recal pain- 
fully the sorrow and the suffering of the 
years that were gone. After describing the 
interview between her husband and herself 
which had ended in the disclosure of the 
Secret, she led her mother, with compassionate 
abruptness, to speak of the future, of the 
time when she would be able to travel again, 
of the happiness of returning together to 
Cornwall, of the little festival they might 
hold on arriving at Uncle Joseph’s house in 
Truro, and of the time after that when they 
might go on still further to Porthgenna, or 
perhaps to some other place where new scenes 
and new faces might help them to forget all 
sad associations which it was best to think of 
no more. 

Rosamond was still speaking on these 
topics ; her mother was still listening to her 
with growing interest in every word that she 
said, when Uncle Joseph returned. He 
brought in with him a basket of flowers and 
a basket of fruit, which he held up in triumph 
at the foot of his niece’s bed. 
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“T have been walking about, my child, in' 
the fine bright sunshine,” he said, “and 
waiting to give your face plenty of time to 
look happy, so that I might see it again as I 
want to see it always, for the rest of my life. | 
Aha, Sarah! it is { who have brought the 
right doctor to cure you!” he added gaily, | 
looking at Rosamond. “She has made you) 
better already: wait but a little while longer, ' 
and she shall get you up from your bed again, | 
with your two cheeks as red, and your heart | 
as light, and your tongue as fast to chatter'| 
as mine. See! the fine flowers, and the fruit 
I have bought that is nice to your eyes, and 
nice to your nose, and nicest of all to put into. 
your mouth, It is festival-time with us to-day, | 
and we must make the room bright, bright, 
bright, all over. And then, there is your 
dinuer to come soon ; I have seen it on the| 
dish—a cherub among chicken-fowls! And, 
after that, there is your fine sound sleep, | 
with Mozart to sing the cradle-song, and 
with me to sit for watch, and to go down | 
stairs when you wake up again, and tetch you 
your cup of tea. Ah, my child, my child, 
what a fine thing itis to have come at last to 
this festival-day !” 

With a bright look at Rosamond, and with 
both his hands full of flowers, he turned 
away from his niece to begin decorating the 
room. Except when she thanked the old 
man for the presents he had brought, her 
attention had never wandered, all the while 
he had been speaking, from her daughter’s 
face; and her first words, when he was 
silent again, were addressed to Rosamond 
alone. 

“While I am happy with my child,” she| 
said, “Iam keeping you from your. I, of| 
all persons, ought to be the last to part you 
from each other too long. Go back now, my 
love, to your husband and your child; and 
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leave me to my grateful thoughts and my 
dreams of better times.” 

“Tf you please, answer Yes to that, for 
our mother’s sake,” said Uncle Joseph, 
efore Rosamond couid reply. “The doctor 

says, she must take her repose in the day as 
well as her repose in the night. And how 
shall I get her to close her eyes, so long as 
she has the temptation to keep them open 
upon you?” 

Rosamond felt the truth of those last 
words, and consented to go back for a few 
hours to the hotel, on the understanding that 
she was to resume her place at the bedside 
in the evening. After making this arrange- 
ment, she waited long enough in the room| 
to see the meal brought up which Uncle 
Joseph had announced, and to aid the old) 
man in encouraging her mother to partake 
of it. When the tray had been removed, and 
when the pillows of the bed had been com- 
fortably arranged by her own hands, she at | 
last prevailed on herself to take leave. 

Her mother’s arms lingered round her 
neck; her mother’s cheek nestled fondly 
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against hers. “Go, my dear, go now, or I 
shall get too selfish to part with you even 
for a few hours,” murmured the sweet voice 
in its lowest, softest tones. “My own Rosa- 
mond! I have no words to bless you that 
are good enough; no words to thank you 
that will speak as gratefully for me as they 
ought! Happiness has been long in reaching 
me,—but, oh how mercifully it has come at 
last !” 

Before she ‘passed the door, Rosamond 
stopped and looked back into the room. 
The table, the mantel-piece, the little framed 
prints on the wall were bright with flowers ; 
the musical-box was just playing the first 
sweet notes of the air from Mozart; Uncle 
Joseph was seated already in his accustomed 
place by the bed, with the basket of fruit on 
his knees ; the pale, worn face on the pillow 
was tenderly lighted up by a smile: peace 
and comfort, and repose, all mingled together 
happily in the picture of the sick room, all 
joined in leading Rosamond’s thoughts to 
dwell quietly on the hope of a happier time. 


Three hours passed. The last glory of the 
sun was lighting the long summer day to its 
rest in the western heaven, when Rosamond 
returned to her mother’s bedside. 

She entered the room softly. The one 
window in it looked towards the west, and 
on that side of the bed the chair was placed 
which Uncle Joseph had occupied when she 
left him, and in which she now found him 
still seated on her return. He raised his 
finger to his lips, and looked towards the bed, 
as she opened the door. Her mother was 
asleep, with her hand resting in the hand of 
the old man. 

As Rosamond noiselessly advanced, she 
saw that Uncle Joseph’s eyes looked dim and 
weary. The constraint of the position that 
he occupied, which made it impossible for 
him to move without the risk of awakening 
his niece, seemed to be beginning to fatigue 
him. Rosamond removed her bonnet and 
shawl, and made a sign to him to rise and 
let her take his place. 

“Yes, yes!” she whispered, seeing him 
reply by a shake of the head. “ Let me take 
my turn, while you go out a little and enjoy 
the cool evening air. There is no fear of 
waking her: her hand is not clasping your’s, 
but only resting in it—let me steal mine into 
its place gently, and we shall not disturb her.” 

She slipped her hand under her mother’s 
while she spoke. Uncle Joseph smiled as 
he rose from his chair, and resigned his place 
to her. “You will have your way,” he said ; 
“you are too quick and sharp for an old 
man like me.” 

“Has she been long asked 
Rosamond. 

“Nearly two hours,’ answered Uncle 
Joseph. “But it has not been the good 
sleep I wanted for her ;—a dreaming, talking, 
restless sleep. It is only ten little minutes, 


asleep ?” 
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since she has been so quiet as you see her 
now.” 

“Surely you let in too much light ?” whis- 
pered Rosamond, looking round at the 
window, through which the glow cf the 
evening sky poured warmly into the room. 

“No, no!” he hastily rejoined. “Asleep 
or awake, she always wants the light. If I 
go away for a little while, as you tell me, 
and if it gets on to be dusk before I come 
back, light both those candles on the chimney- 
piece. I shall try to be here again before 
that ; but if the time slips by too fast for me, 
and if it so happens that she wakes and 
talks strangely, and looks much away from 
you into that far corner of the room there, 
remember that the matches and the candles 
are together on the chimney-piece, and that 
the sooner you light them after the dim 
twilight-time, the better it will be.” With 
those words he stole on tiptoe to the door and 
went out. 

His parting directions recalled Rosamond 
to a remembrance of what had passed between 
the doctor and herself that morning. She 
looked round again anxiously to the window. 
The sun was just sinking beyond the distant 
house-tops : the close of day was not far off. 
As she turned her head once more towards 
the bed, a momentary chill crept over her. 
She trembled a little, partly at the sensation 
itself, partly at the recollection it aroused of 
that other chill which had struck her in the 
solitude of the Myrtle Room. 

Stirred by the mysterious sympathies of 
touch, her mother’s hand at the same instant 
moved in hers, and over the sad peaceful- 
ness of the weary face there fluttered a 
momentary trouble—the flying shadow of a 
dream. The pale, parted lips opened, closed, 
quivered, opened again; the faint breaths 
came and went quickly and more quickly ; 
the head moved uneasily on the pillow ; the 
eyelids half unclosed themselves ; low, faint, 
moaning sounds poured rapidly from the 
lips—changed erelong to half-articulated 
sentences—then merged softly into intelligible 
speech, and uttered these words :— 

“Swear that you will not destroy this 
paper! Swear that you will not take this 
paper away with you if you leave the 
house |” 

The words that followed these were whis- 
pered so rapidly and so low that Rosamond’s 
ear failed to catch them. They were followed 
by a short silence. Then the dreaming voice 
spoke again suddenly, and spoke louder. 

“Where? where? where!” it said. “In 
the bookcase ? In the table-drawer !—Stop ! 
stop! Inthe picture of the ghost-—— ” 

The last words struck cold on Rosamond’s 


heart. She drew back suddenly with a move- 
ment of alarm,—checked herself the instant 


after, and bent down over the pillow again. 
But it was too late. Her hand had moved 
abruptly when she drew back, and her mother 
woke with a start and a faint ery,—with 
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vacant, terror-stricken eyes, and with the 
perspiration standing thick on her forehead. 

“Mother!” cried Rosamond, raising her on 
the pillow. “I have come back. Don’t you 
know me ?” 

“Mother?” she repeated, in mournful, 
questioning tones, “Mother?” At the 
second repetition of the word a bright flush 
of delight and surprise broke out on her 
face, and she clasped both arms suddenly 
round her daughter’s neck. “Oh, my own 
Rosamond!” she said, “If I had ever been 
used to waking up and seeing your dear face 
look at me, I should have known you sooner, 
in spite of my dream! Did you wake me, my 
love ? or did I wake myself ?” 

“T am afraid I woke you, mother.” 

“Don’t say ‘afraid.’ I would wake from 
the sweetest sleep that ever woman had, to 
see your face ak to hear you say ‘ Mother’ 
to me, You have delivered me, my love, from 
the terror of one of my dreadful dreams. Oh, 
Rosamond, I think I should live to be happy 
in your love, if I could only get Porthgenna 
Tower out of my mind—if I could only never 
remember again the bedchamber where my 
mistress died, and the room where I hid the 
letter——” 

“We will try and forget Porthgenna Tower 
now,” said Rosamond. “Shall we talk about 
other places where I have lived, which you 
have never seen? Or shall I read to you, 
mother? Have you got any book here that 
you are fond of ?” 

She looked, across the bed, at the table 
on the other side. There was nothing on 
it but some bottles of medicine, a few of 
Uncle Joseph’s flowers in a glass of water. 
and a little oblong work-box. She looked 
round at the chest of drawers behind her— 
there were no books placed on the top of it, 
Before she turned towards the bed again, 
her eyes wandered aside to the window, 
The sun was lost beyond the distant house- 
tops : the close of day was nearer at hand. 

“Tf I could forget! O, me, if I could 
only forget!” said her mother, sighing wearily 
and beating her hand on the coverlid of the 
bed. 

“Are you well enough, dear, to amuse 
yourself with work?” asked Rosamond, 
pointing to the little oblong box on the table, 
and trying to lead the conversation to a 
harmless, every-day topic, by asking questions 
about it. “What work do youdo? May I 
look at it ?” 

Her face lost its weary, suffering look, and 
brightened once more into asmile, “There 
is no work there,” she said. “All the 
treasures I had in the world, till you came 
to see me, are shut up in that one little box. 
Open it, my love, and look inside.” 

Rosamond obeyed, placing the box on the 
bed where her mother could see it easily. 
The first object that she discovered inside, 
was a little book, in dark, worn binding. It 
was an old copy of Wesley’s Hymns. Some 
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withered blades of grass lay between its | 
pages ; and on one of its blank leaves was 
this inscription :—“ Sarah Leeson, her book. 
The gift of Hugh Polwheal.” 

“Look at it, my dear,” said her mother. “I 
want you to know it again. When my time 
comes to leave you, Rosamond, lay it on my 
bosom with your own dear hands, and puta 
little morsel of your hair with it, and bury me, 


in the grave in Porthgenna churchyard, where | : 
/nurse-maid at Porthgenna tore up the rest 


he has been waiting for me to come to him 


so many weary years, The other things in| 


the box, Rosamond, belong to you; they 





are little stolen keepsakes that used to re- 


mind me of my child, when I was alone in| 
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and what dress you wore. If I had onl 

known when you were going to be santa, 
I would have ventured into the church, m 

love, to look at you and at your heshentl 
But that was not to be,—and perhaps it was 
best so, for the seeing you in that stolen way 
might only have made my trials harder to 
bear afterwards. I have had no other keep- 
sake to remind me of you, Rosamond, except 
this leaf out of your first copy-book. The 


one day to light the fire, and I took this leaf 
when she was not looking. See! you had 
not got as far as words then,—you could only 
do up-strokes and down-strokes. O me! 


the world. Perhaps, years and years hence, how many times I have sat looking at this 
when your brown hair begins to grow grey one leaf of paper, and trying to fancy that I 
like mine, you may like to show these poor saw your small child’s hand travelling over 
trifles to your children when you talk about it, with the pen held tight in the rosy 
me. Don’t mind telling them, Rosamond, little fingers, I think I have cried oftener, 
how your mother sinned and how she suf- my darling, over that first copy of yours 
fered — you can always let these little than over all my other keepsakes put toge- 





trifles speak for her at the end. The least 
of them will show that she always loved | 
ou.” 
, She took out of the box a morsel of neatly- | 
folded white paper, which had been placed | 
under the book of Wesley’s Hymns, opened 
it, and showed her daughter a few faded 
laburnum leaves that lay inside. “I took | 
these from your bed, Rosamond, when I came 
as a stranger, to nurse you at West Winston. 
When I heard who the lady was who was 
staying at the inn, the temptation to risk | 
anything for the sake of seeing you and see-| 
ing my grandchild was too much for me. I) 
tried to take a ribbon out of your trunk, | 
love, after I had taken the flowers—a ribbon 


ther.” 

Rosamond turned aside her face towards 
the window to hide the tears which she could 
restrain no longer. As she wiped them 
away, the first sight of the darkening sky 
warned her that the twilight dimness was 
coming soon. How dull and faint the glow 
in the west looked now ! how near it was to 


| the close of day ! 


When she turned towards the bed again, 
her mother was still looking at the leaf of 
the copy-book. 

“That nurse-maid who tore up all the rest 
of it to light the fire,” she said, “ was a kind 
friend to me, in those early days at Porth- 
_genna, She used sometimes to let me put 














that I knew had been round your neck. But| you to bed, Rosamond; and never asked 
the doctor came near at the time, and fright- questions, or teased me, as the rest of them 
ened me.” \did. She risked the loss of her place by 
She folded the paper up again, laid it| being so good to me. My mistress was afraid 
aside on the table, and drew from the box | of my betraying myself and betraying her if 
next a small print which had been taken|I was much in the nursery, and she gave 
from the illustrations to a pocket-book. It) orders that I was not to go there, because it 
represented a little girl, in a gipsy-hat sitting | was not my place. None of the other women- 
by the water-side, and weaving a daisy chain. | servants were so often stopped from playin 
As a design, it was worthless ; as a print, it; with you and kissing you, Rosamond, as 
had not even the mechanical merit of being; was. But the nursemaid— God bless and 
a good impression. Underneath it aline was prosper her for it!—stood my friend. I 
written in faintly-pencilled letters :—* Rosa- | often lifted you into your little cot, my love, 
mond when I last saw her.” |and wished you good-night, when my mis- 
“It was never pretty enough for you,” she| tress thought I was at work in her room, 
said. “But still there was something in it| You used to say you liked your nurse better 
that helped me to remember what my/than you liked me, but you never told me so 
own love was like, when she was a little| fretfully ; and you always put your laughing 
irl.” a up to mine whenever I asked you for a 
iss!” 
Rosamond laid her head gently on the 
“Try to 


She put the engraving aside with the 
laburnum leaves, and took from the box a 
leaf of a copy-book, folded in two, out of | pillow by the side of her mother’s. 
which there dropped a tiny strip of paper, think less of the past, dear, and more of the 


covered with small printed letters, She future,” she whispered pleadingly; “try to 
looked at the strip of paper first. “The | think of the time when my child will help 
advertisement of your marriage, Rosamond,” | you to recall those old days without their 
she said. “I used to be fond of reading it sorrow,—the time when you will teach him 
over and over again to myself when I was|to put his lips up to yours, as I used to put 
alone, and trying to fancy how you looked | mine.” 
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“T will try, Rosamond,—but my only 
thoughts of the future, for years and years 

t, have been thoughts of meeting you in 
ae If my sins are forgiven, how shall 
we meet there? Shall you be like my little 
child to me,—the child I never saw again 
after she was five years old? I wonder if the 
mercy of God will recompense me for our 
long separation on earth? I wonder if you 
will first appear to me in the happy world, 


with your child’s face, and be what you) 


should have been to me on earth, my 
little angel that I can carry in my arms ? 
If we pray in heaven, shall I teach 
you your prayers there, as some comfort 
to me for never having taught them to you 
here?” 

She paused, smiled sadly, and, closing her 
eyes, gave herself in silence to the dream- 
thoughts that were still floating in her mind. 
Thinking that she might sink to rest again 
if she was left undisturbed, Rosamond neither 
moved nor spoke. After watching the peace- 
ful face for some time, she became conscious 
that the light was fading on it slowly. 
As that conviction impressed _ itself on 
her, she looked round at the window once 
more. The western clouds wore their quiet 
twilight-colours already: the close of day 
had come. 

The moment she -moved in the chair, she 
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“Let me get a light, mother! I am sure 
you would like to have a light !” 

“No! no light now. Give the darkness 
time to gather down there in the corner of 
the room. Lift me up close to you, and let 
me whisper.” 

The clinging arm tightened its grasp as 
| Rosamond raised her inthe bed. The fading 
light from the window fell full on her face, 
‘and was reflected dimly in her vacant eyes. 
“Tam waiting for something, that comes at 
dusk, before the candles are lit,” she whis- 
pered in low breathless tones. “Down 
there!” And she pointed away to the 
farthest corner of the room near the 
door. 

“ Mother ! for God’s sake, what is it ! what 
has changed you so ?” 

“That’s right ! say, ‘Mother.’ If she does 
come, she can’t stop when she hears you 
call me ‘ Mother,’ when she sees us together 
at last, loving and knowing each other in 
spite of her. Oh, my kind, tender, pitying 
child! if you can only deliver me from her, 
how long I may live yet !—how happy we 
may both be!” 

“Don’t talk so! don’t look so! Tell me 
/quietly — dear, dear mother,—tell me 
quietly er 

“Hush! hush! I am going to tell you. 
| She threatened me on her death-bed, if I 


' 








felt her mother’s hand on her shoulder.| thwarted her: she said she would come to 
When she turned again toward the bed, she | me from the other world. Rosamond ! I have 
saw her mother’s eyes open and looking) thwarted her, and she has kept her promise 


at her—looking at her, as she thought, with | —all my life since, she has kept her promise ! 
a change in their expression, a change to| Look! Down there!” 
vacancy. | Her left arm was still clasped round Rosa- 
“Why do I talk of heaven?” she said,|mond’s neck. She stretched her right arm 
turning her face suddenly towards the|out towards the far corner of the room, 
darkening sky, and speaking in low, mutter-|and shook her hand slowly at the empty 
ing tones. “How do I know I am fit to go| air. 
there? And yet, Rosamond, I am not guilty! “Lock!” she said. “There she is as she 
of breaking my oath to my mistress. You|always comes to me, at the close of day,— 
ean say for me that I never destroyed the| with the coarse, black dress on, that my 
letter, and that I never took it away with| guilty hands made for her,—with the smile 
me when I left the house.” that there was on her face when she asked me 
“Tt will be dark soon, mother. Let me} if she looked like a servant. Mistress! mis- 
get up for one moment to light the candles.” | tress ! Oh, rest at last! the Secret is ours no 
Her hand crept softly upward, and clung|longer! Rest at last! my child is my own 
fast round Rosamond’s neck. again! Rest at last; and come between us 





“TI never swore to give him the letter,” 
she said. “There was nocrime in the hiding 
of it. You found it in a picture, Rosamond ? 
They used to call it a picture of the Porth- 
genna ghost. Nobody knew how old it was 
or when it came into the house. My mistress 
hated it, because the painted face had a 
strange likeness to hers. She told me when 
first I lived at Porthgenna, to take it down 
from the wall and destroy it. I was afraid 
to do that ; so I hid it away, before ever you 
were born, in the Myrtle Room. You found 
the letter at the back of the 
mond? And yet that was a 


kely place to 
hide it in. 


Nobody had ever found the 


picture. Why should anybody find the letter | 


that was hid in it ?” 


nee, Rosa- | 
i 


no more !” 

She ceased, panting for breath; and laid 
her hot, throbbing cheek against the cheek 
of her daughter. “Call me ‘ Mother ’ again !” 
'she whispered, “Say it loud; and send her 
away from me for ever !” 

Rosamond mastered the terror that shook 
| in every limb, and pronounced the word. 

Her mother leaned forward a little, still 
gasping heavily for breath, and looked with 
straining eyes into the quiet twilight dimness 
| at the lower end of the room. 

“Gone!!!” she cried suddenly, with a 
scream of exultation. “Oh, merciful, merci- 
ful God! gone at last !” 

The next instant she sprang up on her 
knees in the bed. For one awful moment 
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her eyes shone in the grey twilight with a 
radiant unearthly beauty, as they fastened 
their last look of fondness on her daughter's 
face. “Oh, my love! my angel!” she mur- 
mured, “how happy we shall be together 
now!” As she said the words, she twined 
her arms round Rosamond’s neck, and/ 
pe her lips rapturously on the lips of 
er child. 

The kiss lingered till her head sank forward 
gently on Rosamond’s bosom—lingered, till 
the time of God’s mercy came, and the weary 
heart rested at last. 


THE ROLL OF COOKERY. 

A ricuT ancient document has come dow® 
to us, which was compiled by the Maistre 
Cookes of Richard the Second, about the year 
thirteen hundred and ninety, and is entitled 
The Roll of Cury, the old name for Cookery. 
It lets a curious light into the gastronomic 
luxuries most in vogue amongst our ancestors, 
We look in vain in this manuscript for any 
mention of our great national dish. There} 
is no trace of the Roast Beef of Old England. | 
Old England had to grow older before it| 
knew how to breed, and feed, and learnt to 
appreciate the mighty baron of beef. Old 
England was still in her youth, and cared 
only for spoon-meat. All the one hundred 
and ninety-six dishes set forth in the Roll 
were probably eaten with the aid of spoons 
or fingers; and joints were never served 
whole. We conceited moderns might take a 
profitable lesson from them. 

Our ancestors in those days appeared to 
have lived much after the French fashion, and 
fed upon soups, stews, and hashes. Butter | 
seems to have been seldom used ; it is only| 
mentioned twice, but olive oil and lard were 
employed instead. Saffron was an article of 
large consumption for colouring and garnish- 
ing purposes. Rice alsowas much used, Sugar 
is seldom mentioned—in fact it must have 
been somewhat of a rarity in those days ; it 
was probably obtained from the East Indies 
by way of Damascus and Aleppo to Venice, | 
Genoa, or Pisa. Honey was used as a sweet-| 
ener instead. It had been so employed from | 
the earliest times ; particularly in England, | 
where it was the chief constituent of mead 
and metheglin. Ancient cooks had a method 
of clarifying it, by putting it in a pot with 
whites of eggs and water, and beating the 
whole well together; they then set it on the 
fire; and, when just boiling over, they took 
it off and let it cool. For seasoning and 
flavour they used two powders—powder fort | 
and powder douce. The former was prepared 
from the warmer spices, pepper, ginger, Xe. ; 





the latter being a mixture of the milder aro- | 
matic spices, Both these powders were pro-| boiled eggs also is to be hewed, 


|intended. O, excellent Charles Lamb ! 


Let the master cooks speak for themselves, 
and tell us the object of their manuscript in 
their own quaint language. They shall spell, 
too, as they choose :— 

“This form of Cury was compiled of the 
chef maister Coks of Kyng Richard the 
Secunde, Kyng of Englond, after the Con- 
quest, the which was acconted the best and 
ryallest oyand ” (meant, probably, for oyander 
or epicure) “of alle Christian Kyngs, and it 
was compiled by assent and avysement of 
maisters of phisik and of philosophie that 
dwelled in hys court, First it techith a man 
for to make commune potages and commune 
meetis for howshold as they shall be made 
craftly and holsomly. Afterward it techith 
for to make curious potages of meete bothe 
of flessh and of fissh, buth ysette here by 
noumbre and by ordre. Sso this little table 
here sewyng” (ensuing or following) “ wole 
teche a man with oute tarryyng to fynde 
what meete that hym lust for to have.” Here 
follows a table of contents abounding in ob- 
solete and unintelligible names, of which let 
these serve as examples: Tredure, monchelet, 
bukkenade, connat, drepee, makke, maw- 
menee, clat, appulmoy,and gyndawdry. There 
are also receipts for making pochee, tostee, 
tartee, and blank desire. 

One of the first things that the reader will 
notice in perusing this goodly rule is the 
enormous scale on which the dishes are 
devised. But this is not so surprising 
when we consider that they were intended 
for the large households of the king or 
the nobles, and that individuals or smalk 
parties had their quantum, or ordinary, served 
out. The following directions for making 
Pyggs in sawse sawge, or Pigs with sage 
sauce, is on a very extensive scale: “ Take 
pyggs yskaldid (to remove the bristles, we 
presume), and quarter them and seeth them 
in water and salt, take them and lat them 
kele (cool) ; take parsel (probably parsley) 
sawge, and grynde it with brede and yolkes 
of ayren (yolks of eggs), harde ysode (boiled), 
temper it up with vyneger suunwhat thyk, and 


‘lay the pyggs in a vessell, and the sewe 


onoward (the sauce over them), and serve it 
forth.” What a sublime disregard of the 
demon of indigestion lies in the words, “ Take 
pigs!” Size or number seem of no moment. 
We presume the sniallest of porklings are 
Im- 
mortal eulogiser of crackling, how thou 
wouldst have groaned in spirit at the mere 
thought of such a sacrilege! Boiled sucking- 
ig ! 

4 They had, too, a vigorous and athletic 
way of treating their viands in Richard the 
Second’s time, which has quite departed 
from us. In a receipt for making geese in 
hoggepot, we are told to, Take gees and 
smite them in pecys. The white of hard- 
Again, 


bably to be purchased at the medisval| Take hares and hewe them to gobetts, And, 


grocers’ shops, ready made up. 


‘Take chykens and boil them in gode brothe 
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and ramme them up, which latter process 
was to press them closely together after the 
manner of brawn, 

There is a comprehensive receipt for a 
salad, which certainly would not be deficient 
in flavour, especially of onions ~—“ Take 
penta sage, garlic, chibolls (chivgs), onions, 

ek, borage, mints, porrettes (a sort of leek), 
fennel, creases, rue, rosemary, and purslain, 
lave and wash them clene, pike them, pluk 
them smal with thine hond, and myngle them 
wel with rawe oil, lay on vyneger and salt 
and serve it forth.” Few dishes seem to have 
so little varied as fritters, or, as it was spelt, 
fruturs. “Take flowre and ayren (eggs), and 

nd peper and safron, and mak thereof a 
foienr (batter), and pare applis and kyt (cut) 
them to brode pecys and — them theryn, 
and fry them in the batour with fresch grees 
and serve it forth.” Several of the herbs | 
above mentioned are seldom used, or indeed 
wn now, and in this respect we moderns 
ave fallen behind, for by their aid our an- 
‘cestors made the most delicious cold and hot 
drinks. 
' The word “make ” in the following receipt 
evidently has the sense of cook. “For to 
make a lopister (lobster). He shall be rostyd 
in his scalys in an ovyn or by the feer (fire) 
under a panne and etyn (eaten) wyth vyne- 
ger.” It is difficult to make selections from 


so much that is curious, and enough has 
probably been said on this subject ; we will 


therefore only give one more example which 
is somewhat startling. It contains instruc- 
tions for making tartys in applis, not apple- 

as will immediately be seen. “Take 
gode applis, and gode spycis and figys, and 
reysons and perys (pears), and whan the 
are wel ybrayed (in a mortar), coloured wit 
safron wel, put yt ina coffyn, do yt forth to 
bake wel.” In order to calm the apprehen- 
sions of the timid, it may be stated, that a 
coffyn in this instance is not what it is 
popularly supposed to be, but a raised pie 
without any top. 

The old English cooks are surpassed by a 
dish once presented to an English Ambas- 
sador at the Court of the Emperor of Morocco. 
It was brought by two men perspiring under 
the load of a handbarrow, the contents of 
which were an enormous china bowl filled 
with the national dish called Cooscosoo. This 
being deposited, was followed by an entire 
sheep, skinned, but presenting the same 
rotund appearance as it had done when 
bleating in its native pastures. Incision 
being made, however, a bounteous discharge 
extruded of puddings, forced meats, mince- 
meats, and indescribable etceteras in all 
sorts of fantastic forms, ready dressed. 

However much we may have been amused 
by the catalogue of viands constructed to 
please the palate of- the royal epicure by 
the Roll of Cooks, we cannot lay it aside 
without congratulating ourselves that, upon 
the whole, culinary taste and skill have im- 
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proved ; although there are many little mat- 
ters both of principle and detail in which 
we might take very advantageous hints from 
the ancients, “In the article of Eating (that 
noble pleasure!)” quoth the Adventurer, 
going even further back into antiquity, 
“who is there so proper to advise with as 
one who is acquainted with the kitchens of 
an Apicius or an Heliogabulus! For though 
I have a very high opinion of our present 
taste, I cannot help thinking that the an- 
cients were our masters in expensive dinners, 
Their cooks had an art amongst them which 
I do not find that any of ours are arrived at, 
Trimalchus’s cook could make a turbot or an 
ortolan out of hog’s flesh. Nicomedes, kin 
of Bithynia, when he was three hundre 
miles from the sea, longed for a John Dory, 
and was supplied with a fresh one by his 
cook the same hour.” This sublime art of 
the transmutation of flesh into fish has, indeed, 
been lost to a degenerate race of cooks; but 
the Adventurer continues naively, “I dare say 
there are men learned enough in this king- 
dom, under proper encouragement, to restore 
to us this invaluable secret.” 


TALKING SHIPS. 

THERE are a few lines of small print in the 
daily newspaper, a list of Vessels Spoken 
With, read day after day by many careful 
eyes among us islanders, We do much busi- 
ness on great waters, and the merchant who 
thinks of his cargo, the mother who thinks 
of her son, the wife who thinks of the hus- 
band earning bread for her and for her little 
ones by ploughing the waters, derive more 
pleasure from three or four words in that 
paragraph, whenever they can find them, 
than from everything else contained in the 
journal to which they may happen to refer. 
“The Mary of Liverpool standing to the 
westward, April the twenty-second, in lati- 
tude forty-four N., longitude forty-one W.— 
The Princess Royal for the south west, April 
the twenty-ninth, in latitude forty-two N., 
longitude forty-one W.” are sentences full of 
comfort to some who know that that Mary i» 
indeed their Mary, or the Princess Royal, the 
veritable ship which holds what they most 
prize upon earth. 

But, is it really the Mary, is it really our 
Princess, that was spoken with ? Many ships 
chartered may leave the port of Liverpool, 
and there are many Royal Princesses com- 
mitted to the deep. At present, fully to 
identify a seafaring Princess, one must know 
her port of registry, the number and the year 
of registry in that port, all which matters 
have not to be told by writing or by word 
of mouth, but by a significant display of 
ribbons from the mast-head. When two 
veasels out on the broad seas pass within 
sight of each other, they talk together, 
having flags for tongues, a code of signals for 
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a language. One may have many things to 
tell the other, but at least the two should, 
as it were, exchange cards, and each should 
carry into port a memorandum of the names 
of all the vessels spoken with ; stating where- 
abouts and in what state each had been seen. 
When ships’ names are to be made out only 
by a complex and tedious process, mis 
apprehension will be frequent, or the signal- 
ling will often be neglected altogether ; 
very imperfect then will be the record—and 
it is now an imperfect record—which ought 
to bring nearly the whole broad ocean within 
range of sight. 

‘Two years ago the Registrar General of 
Seamen made a representation to the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
founded upon the fact that from the date at 
which he wrote, there was to be an official 
number set upon every registered ship, to be 
entered upon her certificate of registry, and 

rmanently marked upon her mainbeam. 

essels at sea were thus to be identified by 
their numbers as clearly as cabs in the Strand. 
If, instead of simply saying number ninety, 
we had to specify a cab as Hansom cab 
the Swift (there being two hundred Swifts), 
and add, to complete the specification, built 
at Bermondsey in eighteen hundred and fifty, 
first of the stand near Hackney church, then 
plying from the Southwestern Railway Sta- | 
tion, now of the Strand, near Saint Clement’s 
church ; we should, as to the identity of 
cabs, be as confused as we were concerning 
the identity of ships, till the official number 
was invented. 

To turn the official number to the best 
account, and to make use of its establishment 
as an opportunity for reconsidering the lan- 

age of ships, when they talk to each other | 

ar at sea, was the object of the letter written, 

two years ago, to the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade by the Registrar 
General for Seamen. New means would be 
required to enable ships to signal readily 
their numbers to each other : the opportunity 
therefore for a revision of the whole system 
of signals at sea was too good to be lost. 
The thing to be sought for was an universal 
code, and means of making the ships’ tongues 
speak at the mast-head an universal lan- 
guage, the same signs representing always 
the same ideas to Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
to the Spanish and the Dutch. 

The proposal of the Registrar General of 
Seamen, Mr. J. H. Brown, having been | 
approved of by their lordships, the 
opinion of the chief mercantile bodies was 
asked, and was of course in favour of some 
further action in the matter, whereupon 
there was appointed a committee to inquire 
into a report upon the subject of a code of | 
signals to be used at sea. Of this committee 
three members, Admiral Beechey, Captain | 
Robert Fitzroy, and Mr. J. H. Brown, were | 
named by the Board of Trade ; one member, 
Admiral Bethune, was named by the Admi- 
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ralty ; an Elder Brother, Captain Bax, was 
appointed as a member by the Trinity House ; 
Mr. W. C. Hamett and Captain Halsted, 
secretary of Lloyd’s, were the members 
named by Lioyd’s committee, while the 
Liverpool Shipowners’ Association and the 
General Shipowners’ Society, each by the 
nomination of a member, had a voice in the 
discussion, 

After deliberating for more than a year, 
this committee sent in a report last Michael- 
mas, together with the matured scheme of an 
amended code of signals. The report, and 
the signal-book by which it was accom- 
panied, proved that the committee-men had 
not been wanting either in wit or in the 
will to work. They began by examining 
the thirteen codes already published for the 
use of the Navy and of the British or Foreign 
Merchant Service, also by examining some 
local codes and reading all suggestions sent 
to them. It appeared to them that some 
use could be made of the old codes in 
inventing a new system. 

Then they proceeded to lay down for them- 
selves the conditions which they held it to 
be important that a new method of talk for 
ships ought to fulfil, It should admit of a 

reat many things being said by signs ; should 
. cheap, simple, and little capable of being 
half-perceived or misinterpreted. Thus it 
was decided that four flags ought to be the 
greatest number used for making any signal, 
and that these flags never should be hoisted 
some on one mast, some on another. Former 
systems had generally attempted to multiply 
the power of speech by the use of this kind 
Let us have, said the com- 


of cloven tongue. 
mittee, every signal made complete in one 
hoist in one place, and let there never be, 
under any circumstances whatever, a second 


meaning to one form of signal. Let us 
have the most important signals made in 
the most unmistakeable way with the fewest 
flags. Let the fact of there being two flags 
in a hoist always give warning that the signal 
is one of danger or urgeycy. Four-flag signals 
might almost be dispensed with, if there 
were not a large range needed to express the 
great number of geographical names, and a 
necessity, owing to the extent of our marine, 
for giving means to designate not less than 
fifty thousand ships. 

Finally, it was decided that the code ought 
to be one that could be used by men of every 
language, and that the signal-book should be 
arranged as a dictionary in which the meaning 
proper to a signal, or the signal proper to 
a meaning, could be loeked out as easily as 
one looks out for the Latin to English, or the 
English to Latin in a common dictionary. 

The plan of signalling devised by the com- 
mittee appears really to satisfy all these re- 
quirements. The planners of it had not been 
satisfied by former systems, among which that 
known as Captain Marryat’s is the one most 
used. There is also a French code by Captain 
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Reynold, of the Peensh nisvy, seéaguiend by |namber of cash ¥ navy, recognised by 
the French government; and there is an 
American code by Mr. Rogers of Baltimore, 
recognised by the’ United States. These codes 
all talk by numbers, they speak with flags 
numbered from one to nine, with a cypher (0) 
added. Merely to give by this system the 
official numbers of fifty thousand ships would 
prove a serious difficulty in connection with 
any of these numeral systems. Some of them, 
including Marryat’s, have hitherto avoided 
wholly the confusion incident to Repeating 
Flags. In all these eodes five flags in a hoist 
are used to make high numbers, and in the 
latest edition of Marryat’s code, four Repeat- 
ing Flags are used for making consecutive 
numbers as high as 99,999. Means have 
been used also for the enlargement of a 
code of signals by the use of distinguishing 
pendants shown from another masthead. 

The only plan that could be substituted 
for the old system (which, with four of its 
flags, could never express more than seventy 
thousand distinct signals) was to take as 
mauy flags as would yield in combinations of 
two, three, and four, not less than seventy 
thousand permutations, each capable of being 
used as a distinct signal. The sum in 
arithmetic was duly worked, and it ap _— 
that a ship carrying eighteen signal flags 
could make, with them, seventy-eight thousand 
six hundred and forty-two signals, each signal 
consisting of a hoist of not more than four 
flags. A system of eighteen flags was, there- 
fore, the one adopted, and there appeared to 
be no simpler way of naming the flags than 
to call them by the letters of the alphabet, 
omitting vowels. As the flags are not 
intended to spell words, the use of vowels 
is unnecessary; the letters are used sim- 
ply for familiar and handy names, by 
which to distinguish each flag in the set 
of eighteen from the others. Besides, were 
vowels used, all manner of chance words 
which have nothing to do with the signals 
would arise in making them. With the most 
friendly intent on both sides, we might signal 
pig to a Mahometan, and get dog for an 
a. Because there have been sixteen 

ak used heretofore in working Marryat’s 

e, and those flags are possessed by most 
aoitiens vessels, it is not proposed to put 
owners to the heavy cost of a new outfit of 
signal flags ; therefore, although improvements 
were conceivable, Marryat’s Flags, with slight 
variations, have been applied to the new 
method as far as they would go. 

With the flags thus adopted, upon the plan 
thus devised, the seventy thousand permu- 
tations have been fitted with their meaning, 
and two dictionaries are now issued to be 
used by ships in talking to each other. One 
is a list of ships—the Mercantile Navy List— 
with the symbols corresponding to the eflicial 
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number of each vessel, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. The list is so bulky that it was not 
advisable to add it to the other dictionary. 
It describes, at present, thirty thousand 
vessels, and will be revised by frequent sup- 
plements and yearly issues, The other 
dictionary contains a signal for each word or 
sentence that ships might require to utter to 
each other, and it is, as usual, a dictionary in 
two parts—Latin- English and English-Latin : 
Signal-English and English- Signal. And just 
as a Latin dictionary might be translated 
into German by merely putting German in- 
stead of English words to the fixed meanings 
of the Latin, so may the new signal dictionary 
be translated into every European language, 
and the s ee, of ships peculiar to them- 
selves, and in itself not English, French, 
Spanish, or Dutch be used in common inter- 
course on the high seas by ships of England, 
France, Holland, or Spain. 

The new manner of speech is now being 
taught to English vessels; and, if the sea- 
men of other nations will adopt it, a new 
help will thus be afforded to the ‘forward 
march of true civilisation. On the sea, free 
to all nations, there will be spoken a free 
language peculiar to none and understood by 
all; while, by its help, the shipping news, 
which gives security to commerce and spins 
many webs of friendship between land and 
land, will run in the brief phrases of its uni- 
versal language rapidly and distinctly, each 
fact contained in a few letters, liable to no 
confusion and delay. This system of a uni- 
versal signal-language need not be confined 
to the world’s navy. A day is not distant 
when so many widely separated peoples will 
require to speak through the connecting wires 
running from town to town, from land to 
land, from shore to shore, that condensation of 
the messages sent by electric telegraph will 
become itself an object of some moment to 
society. 

In the new code, signals with two flags are 
more urgent than signals with three ; signals 
with three flags import more than signals 
of four. According to the number of ‘flags 
used, then, the signals fall into three — 
divisions. These are again subdivided : 
signals made with two signs, for example, the 
burgee es represents some attention 
signal ; endant uppermost defines a com- 
pass J id ps and a square flag uppermost a 
ae signal. 


In July will be published, price Five Shillings and Six- 
pence, neatly bound in cloth, 


THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing the Numbers issued between the * Third of 
January and the Twenty-seventh of June of the present 
year. 
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